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what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
factory. The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
$75 — often it is as much as $200. Isn't this worth 


But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrumentand the one great object 
for which it is made is its fone. A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
as the trained musician. ‘ Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness ’’ — this describes the tone of the Wing 
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WHERE THE WATERS TALE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS 8. BRICK, UXBRIDGE, MASS. 
Down the long reaches of the stream 
The fleck of foam and eddies glide; 
And plaided sunlight slants agleam 
Through arching trees that grow beside. 


With wave and ripple, chant and song, 
The waters beckon as they glide, 
The hermit thrush with notes prolong 

The cadence of the moving tide. 


Relow, the fall’s deep, sullen roar 

Is wafted upward on the wind, 
And bids me hasten on before, 

While playing ripples push behind. 


Knee-deep in cooling floods I walk, 
With many a cast of rod and line, 

And all the while the waters talk 
In syllables of liquid rhyme. 


Far from the beaten track of men, 
In paths where only Nature walks, 
Through wooded aisles and shadowed glen, 
I listen while the water talks. 


In deep, dark pools the trout lies still, 
A flash, and then the speckled gleam 
The surface breaks—the eddies fill— 
And on still flows the happy stream. ‘4 


So all day long my Soul and I ey 
Tread, hand in hand, the liquid aisles, 
And happy waters rushing by 
Still lure me on with limpid smile. 


- 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Jupart Ben B. Linpsay, Denver: To reform a 
child by starting with putting it in jail is like trying 
to cure it of illness by first depositing it upon the 
city garbage dump. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. Hatcu, New 
Bedford, Mass.: 1 am often asked, why is it that 
many boys and girls who fail in the public schools 
if sent away to a boarding school are successful in 
their work. My reply invariably is because at the 
boarding school they are compelled to be regular in 
their habits of diet, sleep, and work. The indulgent 
parent is not there to permit social dissipation, un- 
wholesome food, and other things that cause unfit- 
ness for work or its avoidance. 


Rev. Frank W. Guwsautus, D. D., Chicago: 
About the first thing we need in the education of 
modern life is the historical sense, an appreciation 
of the relation of the years that are and the years 
that are to he with the years that have been, that 
we may be kept from blundering. Without a his- 
torical sense that carries us back into the past we 
ire constantly in danger as a nation. We are in- 
fested hy an adoring passion for great things. We 
need to resist in the domain of education the idea 
that bigness of any sort means greatness. Fducation 
must give the whole man to the United States of 
America. All education deals with man as head, 
heart, and hand, and each is necessary to the others. 


A NEW MOSS FROM THE OLD MANSE. 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


(July 4, 1904.) 


It was a privilege and pleasure to spend the cen- 
tenary of Hawthorne’s birth amid his literary nooks 
and haunts at Concord. _ 

Never did the quiet, pretty village wear a more 


4 


‘beautiful and becoming garb than to-day. The fine 


old trees were at their best, for copious showers had 
baptized them into new life. The villagers’ gardens 
were rich with bloom. The meadows that invest the 
village, and in some places project themselves into 
it, were full of luxuriant grasses; while the south- 
west breeze lavishly distributed the breath of clover 
blossoms. 

’ Arched by a cloudless sky, “the river of peace and 


easier to bear, to learn that the rude indiscretions 
of a company some months before had closed the 
door of the old Manse against even centennial 
visitors. 

Yet though kept outside the “two tall gateposts,” 
there was much of interest to be seen, espegially 
when aided by a copy of the “Mosses” that was for- 
tunately at hand. There were the quaint old gables; 
and the stately pines on the battlefield side, through 
which the wind was singing or sighing; and the ave- 
nue along which Parsons Emerson and Ripley had 
paced, deep in theological meditations, 

And there were the windows, “set with little old- 
fashioned panes of glass,” that “looked, or rather 
peeped, between the willow branches, down into tie 
orchard.” And there was the third window, facing 
northward, where “the clergyman who then dwelt in 
the Manse stood watching the outbreak of a long 


THE OLD MANSE. 
{ Used by arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, the sole authorized publishers of the writings 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne.] 


quietness” flowed inertly by, reflecting vividly the 
overhanging branches of alder and willow, and bath- 
ing the feet of elm, and maple, and ash, as in Haw- 
thorne’s day. Yellow lilies and arrow-leaved aquatic 
plants dotted its surface here and there, just as 
when he and Ellery Ghanning launched their skiff 
among them for a fishing excursion to the Assabeth. 
T'wo paddlers, in a trim canoe, disembarking among 
the lily pads, made the Hawthorne-Channing river 
trip quite realistic. 

Between the roadway and the river is “the Old 
Manse.” “Between two tall gateposts of rough- 
hewn stone, we beheld ithe gray front of the old 
parsonage, terminating the vista of an avenue of 
black-ash trees.” We were secing just what Haw- 
thorne saw when, sixty odd years ago, he was bring- 
ing Sophia Peabody to the old Manse as his young 
bride. 

The old house, as seen from the roadway, is a 
gloomy, almost forbidding place. Easy would it be 
for the imagination to people it with strange guests, 
as there was no sign of life about it. And a long- 
distance view of it was all that was permitted, for a 
notice on the black ash nearest the highway pitilessly 
informed the interested groups of teachers looking 
wistfully through the “tall gateposts of rough-hewn 
stone,” that the house was rigidly closed to visitors. 

No little comment was made on such exclusive- 
ness on such a day. Many a teacher had visite! 
Concord on the centennial anniversary with the 
thought and faith that everything related to the 
author they had read and admired would ‘be wide 
open and welcoming. Nor did it seem any the 


and deadly struggle between two nations,” and 
where he awaited, “in an agony of suspense, the 
rattle of the musketry.” 

Between the grave of the nameless British soldiers 
who fell first in the conflict, and the north side of 
the Manse, is the little field where Thoreau had 
taught Hawthorne to find Indian arrow-heads, 
chisels, and other relics of the red man. 

And here is the garden, very much—one would 
think—as Hawthorne worked it and left it; which he 
“used to visit and revisit a dozen times a day,” and 
would “stand in deep contemplation over my vege- 
table progeny,” thinking it a most bewitching sight 
“to observe a hill of beans thrusting aside the soil,” 
deeming “summer-squashes worthy of being rendered 
indestructible in marble,” and all that the garden 
raised “a matter to be proud of, when we can claim 
a share with the earth and sky in producing it.” 

Yet it was not the surroundings of the Manse— 
interesting as they were—that satisfied us; we would 
fain see the quaint interior, if we might. And it 
came tu us gradually, through imagination’s bright 
windows, as we read. There was the “huge garret,” 
with only “twilight at the best,” in its “arched hall,” 
with a canvas “of a clergyman, in wig, band, and 
gown, holding a Bible i his hand”; with old faded 
hooks—“dreary trash,’ says Hawthorne-—-with 
“autographs of fagnous names in faded ink on some 
of their fly-leaves,” and “a dissertation on the Book 
of Joh—which enly Job himself could have patience 
to read.” And the old garret. had huair-liftimg sug- 
gestions of ghosts, who at times made “a rustling 
noise as of a minister’s silk gown,” and again as of a 
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servant maid “grinding coffee at deepest midnight.” 

And then beneath the lumber-strewn and ghostly 

garret was the study—‘the little study on the west- 
ein side”—facing the tree-fringed river and the 
westering sun. The three windows were “set with 
little old-fashioned panes of glass, each with a crack 
across it, which may have been caused by the con- 
cussion of musketry on that memorable April morn- 
ing.” And here it was that Emerson wrote 
“Nature,” and Hawthorne collected his “Messes.” 
And “collected” is the right word to use here, for 
Hawthorne’s literary life during his residence at the 
Manse was not very strenuous. Several of the 
“Mosses” had been printed in the magazines before 
he went to the Manse at all. Yet it was from the 
old Manse that there came “The New Adam and 
Eve,” “The Celestial Railroad,” “Rappaccini’s 
lbaughter,” and several others of similar ability. 

That Hawthorne thought somewhat disparagingly 
of the “Mosses” is plain from this own characteriza- 
tion of them. He styles them “idle weeds,” “wither- 
ing blossoms,” “fitful sketches,” and kindred things. 
He felt sure that they would “afford no solid basis 
for a literary reputation.” 

And yet the collection, he said, “would always re- 
tain one charm—as reminding me of the river, with 
its delightful solitudes; and of the avenue, the 
garden, and the orchard; and especially the dear old 
Manse, with the little study on its western side, and 
the sunshine glimmering through the willow 
branches while I wrote.” 

Still, however Hawthorne might depreciate the 
“Mosses,” and deem them fugitive and ephemeral, 
many a scholar to-day deems them among the. best 
things he ever did. There is a play of fancy in many 
ef them, a touch of quaintest, cheeriest humor in 
others, and an elegance of diction about all of them, 
that shall ever save them from a decline in value. 


“LINKED SWEETNESS.” 

Nor does the Golfer ever tire of the stage upon 
which these his out-door dramas are played. I have 
been promising myself time and again to go round 
some day, unarmed with clubs and carrying no balls, 
for the express purpose of seeing and enjoying in 
detail the beauties of my links. There are some 
woods fringing portions of the course most tempt- 
ing to explore, woods in which I get glimpses of 
lovable things, and a wealth of color which for its 
very loveliness 1 forgive for hiding my sliced ball. 
There are deep ravines—alack! I know them well— 
where, between lush grass edges trickles a tiny rill, 
by the quiet banks of which, but for the time-limit, 
I should loiter long. There is a great breezy hill, be- 
spattered with humble plants, to traverse the broad 
back of which almost tempts to slice and to pull. A 
thick boseage, too, whereon the four seasons play a 
quartette on the theme of green, and every sun-lit 
day composes a symphony beautiful to behold. And 
there are nooks and corners and knolls and sloping 
lawns on which the dappled shadows dance. Smells 
teo, curious smells, from noon-day pines, and even- 
ing mists, from turf, and fallen leaves. What is it 
these things say? Whither do they beckon? What 
do they reveal? I seem to be listening to some cos- 
mic obligato the while I play; a great and unheard 
melody swelling from the great heart of nature. 
Every golfer knows something of this. But, as 
Thneydides says, these be holy things, whereof I 
speak not. Fayete linguis—Arnold Haultain, in the 
July Atlantic. 


“Down to the West with the setting sun, 
And the shadows are long behind— 
Errors and terrors lying black 

Along the course of our traveled track. 
Eyes to the Front, then! Look not back. 


“Down to the West—and the jdurney done, F 
And the peace of the Night is kind. 
Though the loom o’ the Past is dark back there 
From whence we came, we shall not care 
If only the evening skies be fair.” 
—From “Kin o’ Ktaadn,” by Holman Day. (Smail, 
Maynard & Co.) 


A TRUST PARADOX, 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


Long ere the modern trust had been 
This ancient trust began; 

And you may own a share therein, 
Like many another man. 


For though it is as strict a trust 
As any trust can be, 

It never could, would, should, or must 
Become monopoly. 


And many a man takes stock therein, 
To seatter it abroad; 
For aeons long its name has been 
The Ancient Trust in God! 
—Lippincott’s. 


THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
NORMAL SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
[Address at American Institute of Instruction, Bethle- 
hem, N. H., July 6, 1904.] 

BY ALBERT a. BOY DEN, 

Principal State Norma! School, bridge water, Mass. 


THE REASON FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Iast summer, while sitting on a hotel piazza on 

one of the rounded hilltops of New Hampshire with 
the secretary of the board of trustees of a New Eng- 
land college, he asked me this question: “Will the 
state normal schools continue or are they passing 
away?” I answered, “They will continue as long as 
the sun continues to rise on the republic of the 
United States.” “Why?” he asked. ‘Because they 
are an essential agency in ithe education of our peo- 
ple. We are a great people. We live under a re- 
publican form ef government. The basis on which 
a republican government is founded is the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the individual citizens. ‘These 
elements of character are the product of the home 
made hy educated parents; the public school, which 
the great division of labor in our concentrated popu- 
lation necessitates; and the Christian church, ‘which 
is the salt of the earth and the light of the world’ 
These three agencies—the home, the public school, 
and the church—are the co-existent safeguards of 
our national life. They hold the relation of inter- 
dependence. Each is conditioned upon the other 
two.” 
The state supports pwblic schools for the educa- 
tion of its children, to supplement the education 
given by the home and the church. It supports nor- 
mal schools that its children may have better 
teachers in the public schools; that the school may 
do its part in developing the children into true men 
and women who shall maintain the educated home 
and the Christian church, and thus secure the high- 
est well-being of this great people. 

The public school is an indispensable agency in 
the education of the children of the state. The 
normal school is an indispensable agency in the edu- 
cation of the teachers of the children. 


FIRST STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 


How did the normal school come to be in this 
couniry? Massachusetts was the pioneer in the 
movement for the establishment of state normal 
schools. ‘The free pwhlic schools established by the 
early settlers of Massachusetts have always been 
cherished by the people; but in the early part of the 
Jast century there was a great decline of interest in 
these schools, and a great want of well-qualified 
teachers for them. A few men whose attachment to 
the cause was carnest and heartfelt, alive to the im- 
portance of removing these defects in the system of 
public instruction, appealed to the people and to the 
legislature, through the press and every form of 
public address, unging the necessity for the estab- 
lishment by the state of a board of educaition and of 
normal schools for the better qualification of 
teachers for the common schools. 

James @. Carter of Lancaster was the first to call 
public attention in Massachusetts to the necessity 
and advantages of normal schools, by a series of 
articles published in the Boston Patriot in the win- 
ter of 1824-5, with the signature of “Franklin.” In 


these he maintained that “the first step towards a 
reform in our system of popular education is the 
scientific preparation of teachers for the free schools; 
and the only measure that will insure to the public 
the attainment of the object is to‘establish an inati- 
tution for the _yery purpose.” He then describes the 
leading features of an institution for the education 
of teachers. ‘These essays were ably written and at- 
tracted wide attention. 

Mr. Carter struck the keynote of the reform when 
he said the only measure that will insure to the pub- 
lic the attainment of the object is to establish an in- 
stitution for the very purpose. He made the definite 
proposition for the establishment of a new kind of 
institution founded on the thought that teachers 
must he educated to fit them to direct the unfolding 
ond perfecting of young human lives, just as doetors 
must be edneated to fit them to secure the preserva- 
tion of the health of human bodies; just as ministers 
must be edueated to fit them to secure the spiritual 
well-being of human souls; just as lawyers must be 
educated to fit them to secure the prevalence of jus- 
tice among human beings. It was a rational propo- 
sition. The early members of the American Insti- 
tule of Instruction gave hearty support to the 
normal school idea. 

In 1837, after twelve years of persistent effort by 
Mr. Carter and many others, the legislature passed 
an act establishing the board of education. Gov- 
ernor Edward Everett appointed as members of this 
board James Carter, Rev. Emerson Davis, 
mund Dwight, Horace Mann, Rev. Edward A. 
Newton, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Rev. Thomas Robbins, 
and Jared Sparks, prominent men who were dis- 
tinguished by their philanthropy ‘and the courage of 
their convictions. Hon. Edmund Dwight of Boston, 
a member of the board, offered through the secre- 
tary of the board to furnish ten thousand dollars, 
“to be expended under the direction of the board, 
for qualifying teachers for our common schools,” on 
condition that the legislature would appropriate for 
the same purpose am equal amount. The legislature 
accepted the proposition, With the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars at their command, the board de- 
cided to establish three schools fer the education of 
teachers, each to be continued three years as an ex- 
periment. The first was opened at Lexington in 
July,~1839; the second at Barre in September, 1859; 
the third at Bridgewater in September, 1840. ‘These 
were the first three state normal schocls in Amer‘:ca. 

At the end of three years these schools were so 


vigorous that their lease of life was renewed for an- 


other three years by an appropriation made by the 
legislature for their support. Upon the expiration 
of this second lease they were adopted by the state 
and christened state normal schools. 

In 18415, some thirty or forty friends of popular 
education, to express their approbation of the course 
of Horace Mann in the conduct of the great work of 
reforming our common schools, proposed the placing 
of the nornial schools upon a firm and lasting basis 
Ly furnishing them with suitable and permanent 
buildings. They pledged themselves to furnish five 
thousand dollars, and to ask the legislature for a like 
sum for this important purpose. ‘The legislature ap- 
proprieted five thousand dollars. and Charles Sum- 
ner gave his bond for the five thousand dollars 
pledged by the memorialists, that the funds might 
be immediately available. When the board of edu- 
eation had secured plans for the erection of new 
buildings for the schools at Bridgewater and West- 
field,—the other school had been provided for by the 
gift of a building by Josiah Quincey of Boston,—it 
was found that no contract could be made for the 
amount at the disposal of the board. Tlorace Mann 
came forward and gave his own obligation tio make 
up the deficiency. He mortgaged his law library to 
raise money to pay the last bills in settling the cost 


_of these buildings. Mr. Mann was at this time re- 


ceiving the munificent salary of one thousand dol- 
lars as secretary of the beard of education. The 
sum advanced by Mr. Mann was afterwards reim- 
bursed from the state treasury. 


At the dedication of the new building at Bridge- 
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water in August, 1846, Mr. Mann said in responding 
to the toast, “The health of the secretary of the 
board of education”: “Among all the lights and 
shadows that ever crossed my path, this day's radi- 
ance is the brightest. Tiwo years ago I would have 
been willing to compromise for ten years’ work, as 
hard as any I have ever performed, to have been in- 
sured that, at the end of that period, I should see 
what our eyes to-day behold. We now witness the 
completion of a new and beautiful normal school- 
house for the state normal school at Bridgewater. 
One fortnight from to-morrow, another house, as 


heantiful as this, is to be dedicated at Westfield for 


the state normal school at that place. West Newton 
is already provided for by private munificence. 
Let no man who knows what has been suffered, has 
been borne and forborne, to bring to pass the pres- 
ent event, accuse me of an extravagance of joy. I 
consider this event as marking an era in the progress 
of education,—which, as we all know, is the progress 
of civilizationn—on this western continent «and 
throughout the world. It is the completion of the 
first normal schoolhouse ever erected in Massachu- 
setts—in the Union,—in this hemisphere. It be- 
longs to that class of events which may happen once, 
but are incapable of being repeated. Coiled up in 
this institution as in a spring, there is a vigor whose 
uncoiling may wheel the spheres.” 

Mr. Mann further said, “I believe Massachusetts 
to be the only (state in the Union where normal 
schools could have been established; or where, if es- 
tablished, they would have been allowed to con- 
tinue,” 

| have briefly suggested the strenuous efforts of 
these yreat leaders of public sentiment in Massachu- 
setts who made it possible for nermal schools to /be- 
gin to be. 

THE FIRST PRINCIPALS OF THE FIRST NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The question, shall these normal schools succeed ? 
had to be answered by ‘the ‘heroic efforts of the first 
principals of these first ‘three state normal schools. 
These men, sustained by the board of education and 
encouraged hy the indefatigable secretary of the 
hoard, suecessfully performed the experiment of es- 
tablishing these schools in the confidence of the 
pecple. 

The first principal of the school at Lexington was 
Cyrus Peirce, a native of Waltham, Mass., a graduate 
of Ilarvard College, and tthe principal of the high 
school at Nantucket at the time of his appointment. 
He was forty-nine years of age, a man remarkable in 
his aptitude for teaching, in his power to read young 
pecple, and in his love of truth. “Live to the truth” 
was his chosen motto, and he inspired his pupils with 
this spirit. Ie opened the school at Lexington with 
three young women for pupils,—the number at the 
end of the year had increased to twenty-five. He 
said, “lL would rather die than fail in this under- 
taking.” He wrought incessantly for three ‘years, 
when his health broke down and he resigned his 
position. After two years’ rest he was unanimously 
re-elected and served five years longer, when his 
health gave out and ‘he was obliged to retire. 

The first principal of the school at Barre was 
Samuel P. Newman, a native of Andover, Mass., and 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, of which he had been 
acting president for several years. He was forty- 
three years of age when he was appointed. Ie was a 
man of like spirit with Cyrus Peirce. He wrought 
with all his power for two and one-half years, when 
he died, and the school at Barre was suspended for 
one year and a half, and then reopened at Westfield. 

The first principal of the school at Bridgewater 
was Nicholas Tillinghast, a native of Taunton, 
Mass., and a graduate of the United States military 
academy at West Point, who had served in the army, 

had been assistant professor of ethies at West Point 
for four years, had resigned his commission in the 
army, and was teaching in Boston when Horace 
Mann selected him for this important position. He 
Was thirty-five years of age, a man of singular purity 
of spirit, of signal ability in teaching, and in the 
power to inspire and stimulate his pupils, of most 
iccurate scholarship, and of entire self-abnegation. 


He wrought for thirteen years with untiring earnest- 
ness, faith, and devotion; when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign his charge. He founded his 
school upon the bed rock of educational principles. 
He was an educator. His spirit, his views, his 
method, have become part and parcel of our educa- 
iional system. His pupils are‘ready without excep- 
tion to attrivute to him the elements of their highest 
success. 

These men demonstrated to the frugal voters of 
the commonwealth the utility of a new set of insti- 
tutions which were to be supported from the state 
treasury; they encountered the fierce opposition of 
many teachers who thought they were to be super- 
seded by the graduates of these new and hitherto un- 
heard-of state seminaries; they had to do their work 
without suitable buildings and apparatus, withoui 
publie sympathy, and with their pupils under their 
instruction only for a brief period and fluctuating in 
their attendance. ‘They had to accomplish their pur- 
pose by the sheer genius of their personal ability and 
indomitable resolution, with a faith that removed 
the mountains in their path and an industry that 
knew no fatigue. They demonstrated the fact that 
state normal schools had a right to exist. It is the 
men who give themselves to the cause they serve 
that are the founders of institutions. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS HAVE ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 

The first state normal schools in Massachusetts, 
the birthplace of our system of free schools, came 
through heroic effort born of the necessity for im- 
provement in the public school edneation of our chil- 
dren. What have the normal schools of Massachu- 
setts accomplished? Last year the state board of 
education appointed Ellis Peterson, who had been for 
twenty-six years a supervisor of the Boston public 
schools, to spend the year in the inspection of the 
state normal schools and report upon their condi- 
tien. He was to visit also the best normal schools 
in other states for the purpose of comparison. He 
did so, and I quote from his report:— 

He says: “The substantial fact is, that the major- 
ity of the graduates of these schools have been of 
immense service to the state; that their influence 
has been felt, directly or indirectly, in every city and 
village of Massachusetts, and, indeed, in cther states. 
They have carried into the common schools a higher 
standard of moral excellence; greater courtesy; more 
humane methods of school government; a greater 
regard for the health and comfort of pupils; a 
broader and more exact scholarship; a clearer, more 
distinet, and more philosophical view of the ends of 
education and of the method of teaching: and, 
finally, greater skill in presenting subjects of study 
to pupils, in co-operating with them, and in train- 
ing them to think and work independently. The 
state normal schools of Massachusetts, judged from 
their substantial accomplishments, must therefore 
be pronounced effective agents for training teachers 
for the common schools; and they stand in the 
front rank of state normal schools.” 

This is the testimony of an expert examiner. 

The increased confidence of the people in these 
schools is indicated by the annual appropriations for 
their support. In 1840, the board of education had 
$6,667 for the support of three schools, $2,222 per 
school. ‘This year the board has $298,000 for the 
support of ten schools, an average of $29,800 per 
school. 


SPREAD OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL IDEA. 


The normal school idea, like the early New Eng- 
land spirit, has spread over the north, the west, and 
the south of our country until there is not a state or 
territory in the Union which ‘has not at least one 
public normal school. According to the statisties 
gathered by the United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, the public normal schools have been steadily 
inereasing in number, in the number of their pupils, 
and in the amount expended for their support, while 
the private normal schools have been fluctuating. 
The number of public normal schools in the United 
States is now nearly two hundred. Massachusetis 
has ten, New York has sixteen, and Pennsylvania 


has fifteen. During the last twelve years the number 
of pupils, and the number of instructors employed in 
the public normal schools of the United States has 
nearly doubled, and the sum expended for their sup- 
port ‘has more than doubled. Does it appear that 
state normal schools will continue, or are they pass- 
ing away? 
CRITICS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Every little while some critic comes forward and 
says the normal schools are no good, their teachers 
are incompetent, and they are not accomplishing 
their purpose. A recent writer in an educational 
magazine had an article wpon the “Passing of the 
Normal School,” in which he set up a normal school 
which was mainly the product of his own imagina- 
tion, and was amusing himself hy knocking it over. 
Such a normal school as ‘he pictured is passing away, 
if it ever existed. It is much easier to cfiticise ad- 
versely than to appreciate. Benignant criticism is a 
good ionic. Malignant criticism is an instrument of 
torture. Normal schools are far from being perfect, 
and no one knows their deficiencies better, or feels 
them more keenly, than those who are doing the best 
work in conducting them. 

The normal school, as we have seen, had to 
struggle for existence many years, but when once it 
had secured the confidence of the public, then private 
schvols and academies saw its advantages and began 
to open normal departments for the training of 
teachers, to increase their patronage. The cclleges at 
first took little interest in the normal school idea. 
The president of one of the leading New England 
colleges said at one time in my hearing, in a meeting 
of the high schcol principals of Massachusetts, when 
discussing the establishing of a chair of pedagogy in 
the college, “All one needs for teaching is knowledge. 
If one has sufficient knowledge, then he can teach if 
he has any ability for teaching. Any one can tell all 
he knows about teaching in half an hour. The col- 
lege gives knowledge, therefore it has no need of a 
chair of pedagogy.” But his college and many an- 
other college now ‘has its chair of pedagogy. The 
demand fer the professional training of teachers was 
too great to be ignored. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL IS DISTINCTLY PROFES- 
SIONAL. 


The main question now is, how shall the purpose 
of normal school instruction be best accomplished ? 
Ihe answer is, first, it is best done by schools whose 
sole purpose is the edueation of teachers. The pur- 
pose of normal school instruction is distinetly pro- 
fessional. No normal school department in any pri- 
vate or public school, no chair of pedagogy in any 
college, can fully accomplish the purpose of normal 
school instruction. It is too large a work, and too 
distinetive in its quality, to ‘be shared by any other. 
It needs an institution wholly devoted to this one 
ohject, and fully equipped for this distinctive work. 
Public school teaching is a work of infinite impor- 
tance and delicacy, inasmuch as human beings are of 
infinite value, and are the finest material upon which 
any artist ean work, and because the public school is 
the most effective agency in educating citizens. 
Public school teaching calls for persons of com- 
petent ability and good morals, and having the best 
possible professional training. It demands the state 
normal school for the education of teachers for the 
common schools, and the state normal college for the 
education of teachers for the public high schools. 

The function of the public schcol and the college 
is the general education of the individual and the 
citizen. The function of the normal school and nor- 
mal college is the professional education of teachers. 
The schools for general education and those for 
professional education should not be competitors, but 
co-workers. Fach should say to the other: “We are 
going the same way. Tet us join hands. You help 


me and I will help you.” 


THE UNITY OF THE WORK OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. Peterson truly says: “The true normal school 

is an organism, of which the student teachers are the 

central organ, holding a definite and vital relation to 
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the other organs—the teachers of the normal school, 
the pupils and teachers of the model school, and the 
principal, who co-ordinvtes the working of all these 
organs.” ‘The life and power of the organism de- 
pend upon the perfect performance of the function 
of each organ. This is emphatically true of the 
principal; his spirit, his ideals, his wisdom, and his 
life-giving energy must be felt by every teacher and 
student in the school. He should bea_ practical 
idealist, combining theory and practice in due. pro- 
portion. He should be able to conserve all that is 
good in the education of the past, and should be 
abreast of the times, in quick touch with all that is 
vital in the present, avoiding the fads, and holding 
fast to the essentials of true teaching. He has great 
responsibility, and should have corresponding inde- 
pendence and power. 
_ There should be departments in the normal 
school, and the ablest teachers should be put over 
them, each in his own department. There should be 
an able teacher for each class in the practice school 
to keep all the work of the class up te grade. Every 
needed equipment should be provided for the school. 
There should be sufficient time for the needed study 
of every subject in ‘the curriculum, so that the nor- 
mal! students shal] be brought into such a state of de- 
sire that they will pursue truth, and. inte such a 
state of knowledge that they will recognize her when 
overtaken; so that they shall develop such power 
that they shall be able to get at results for them- 
selves, and feel confident of the truth of their re- 
sults; so that they may stand on their feet able to 
overcome the difficulties and surmount the obstacles 
that rise in their pathway. 
TWO PROMINENT CRITICISMS. 

‘Two prominent criticisms have been made upon 
the work of the normal schools. The first criticism 
“They have too much academic work and too little 
professional work.” This criticism comes from the 
fact that so many normal schools make the un-- 
natural and unphilosophical separation of their work 
inte the academic study of subjects and the study of 
methods. The answer to this criticism is, make all 
the work of the normal school strictly professional. 
Study every subject and conduct every exercise in its 
direct hearing upon the teaching process. 

The second criticism is that the graduates of the 
normal school have not sufficient breadth of scholar- 
ship. The criticism is true. They do not know 
enough to teach school properly. Why should it not 
be so? It is unreasonable to expect that any high 
school graduate, however able he may be, shall have 
all the knowledge of the subjects he is to use in 
teaching that he needs. He must be constantly in- 
creasing his knowledge, not only as he goes on- 
through the normal school course, but so long as he 
attempts to teach. How many of us wise men re- 
member how little we knew when we were at the age 
of these young normal school graduates!) And we 
haven't yet passed beyond the need of more knowl- 
edge. The answer to this criticism is, extend the 
time of the course of study in the normal school and 
bruaden the knowledge of the student teacher, and 
increaze the salaries of public school teachers to a 
reasonable compensation for making more extended 


preparation. 


FIVE ESSENTIALS IN’ TRAINING 
TEACHERS. 

There are five essentials in the training of student 
teachers which the normal school must supply. 

First. It is essential that the student teacher 
should breathe the ozone of teaching which per- 
meates the atmosphere of the true normal school,— 
that he nay get the “professional idea” and become 
a ge muine student of teaching; that he may feel that 
he is a “prospective teacher,” and be willing to do 
anything that will help him on in his teaching; that 
he may be inspired with the spirit of the true teacher 
who loves his work and loves his pup'ls. 
Hlorace Mann said: “The person who attempts to 
teach without inspiring his ; pils with a love of their 
work is hammering on cold iron.” 

Second. It is essential that the student teacher 
shall study the elementary and high school subjects 
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anew in the normal school, for two reasons: First, to 
increase his knowledge and power and to broaden his 
view. The view of these subjects he got the first time 
he went over them, though he may have had the best 
possible training, was of necessity narrow because of 
his want of knowledge‘and want of maturity. Sec- 
ond, he should study them anew that he may con- 
eider them from the teacher’s point of view. 

Teaching is the mental process of inciting the 
pupil to the conscious exertion and control of all his 
powers up to the measure of his ability, under the 
laws of his being. The course of studies is a series 
of subjects arranged in logical sequence, and in the 
order of mental development. ‘The course of study 
is the means to teaching. The ‘teacher must have 
the knowledge, power, and skill requisite for the 
effective use of these subjects in the education of his 
pupil, 

The student teacher should study each subject he 
is to use in teaching from three points of view: First, 
that he may know the essential facts and principles 
of the subject iv their logical sequence,—this is the 
scientific view of the subject; second, that he may 
know why the subject is to be used in the teaching 
of his_pupil,-—this is the philosophicst view of the 
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BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


THE EVENING. SCHOOL. 


All the little fireflies, and here and there “a glow- 
worm, golden in a dell of dew,” were bighting 1 up the 
mie adow when I hurried past it on my way to even- 
ing school. If it had been hung with Chinese lan- 
terns, it couldn’t have been prettier, or so arresting 
to eyes that rove; for half the fun was to watch the 
sparkle come and go like the revolving lights in the 
harbor. Oh, how sweet the air was with the clover 
breath and the rose jars thrown open to the sky! A 
wandering night wind stopped for a minute in a 
sweethriar bush, and loaded up with fragrance as a 
bee loads with honey. It was just as useful, too, as 
the bee, don’t you think? since it set a fountain 
trickling in the memory of a belated traveler; and 
laying its cool fingers on a poet’s forehead, gave rise 
to an immortal song. 

The tall grasses were bowing their heads as if 
saying prayers for the young bobolinks, whose guard- 
ian angels they are. Those early-to-rise birds were 
all in hed, snugly tucked away under a_ white 


subject; third, that he may know 
how to use the subject in the teach- 
ing process,—this is the pedagogical 
view of the subject. % 

The student teacher must also 
study the relation of the different 
subjects used in teaching that he 
may have a just conception of the 
course of study and be able to lead 
his pupil on through the different 
stages of development, or if he does J 
not lead the pupil on through the 
whole course that he may lead hin, 
so far as he does Jead, in proper re- 
lation to what is to follow under the 
lead of a.subsequent teacher. 

Studying a subject as a teacher 
is much more than studying ihe 
same subject as a learner. The 
teacher thinks ihe facts of knowl- 
edge with the learner; he must also 
think of the movement of the 
learner’s mind and how he shall incite him to right 
activity. The teacher thinks the mind to be taught 
into unity with the subject which is used in teaching. 

The time which the student teacher will need to 
spend on the study of the different subjects will de- 
pend upon the efficiency of his previous preparation. 

The method of teaching must be learned in con- 
nection with the study of the facts and principles of 
each subject. It is a false assumption that we can 
supply the student with educational theory in the 
abstract, and leave him to make the application of 
the theory in the particular subjects. - Experience 
and philosophy both show that theory and practice 
must be conjoined in the concrete teaching of each 
subject. The normal school is to be made profes- 
sional not by the exclusion of the study of the ele- 
mentary and high school subjects, but by the inclu- 
sion of the study of these subjects from the teacher’s 
point of view. 

Third. It is essential that the student teacher 
shall make a careful study of human nature, physi- 
cal. intellectual, emotional, moral, and spiritual; to 
find the powers which are active in all men, the con- 
ditions of their normal] activity, and the product of 
their exertion; and to find what is peculiar to the 
individual man. In this study he finds the prin- 
ciples of education. These principles determine the 
aim, motive. and method of all true teaching. The 
application of these principles in the life of the 
pupils is the art of teaching. ‘These principles are 
the basis of school organization and school govern- 
arterial 


ment. ‘This educational study of man is the 
blood of normal school instruction. It teaches how 
to bring up a child in the way he should go. This 


study is invaluable in its influence “in expanding 

the mind, enlarging the views, elevating the aims, 

and strengthening the character of the student.” 
[Continued on page 109.] 
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counterpane of daisies, and dreaming of a land of 
plenty where the reeds and rushes grow. Away 
across the meadow, a Bittern was driving a fresh 

stake into an imaginary field, which ought to be well 
fenced hy this time. Between strokes, he took a 
turn at the pump, as if draining his property. What 
a land-owner he fancies himself! quite too knowing 
and set in his way to attend school. 

The one that I was bound for was on the edge 
of a wood, and already I could hear the grouse beat- 
ing his drum to call up his class. “Thump, thump, ° 
thump, thump, thump, rrrrrr’—base drum and 
kettle-drum combined. How much more is a par- 
tridge than a man!—since he carries his drum- 
stick in his wings, and has only to beat the air for 
his rolling tattoo. It was a favorable time for solo 
work in the evening school; for the ery-baby Orioles 
were fast asleep in their cradles, and the Vireos had 
tucked their red of white eyes under their wings, to 
preach or prate ef politics no more, until the morrow. 

When I made my first trip to the wood, in April, 
to see if the quarters were in readiness for the “sky 
children,” the wet part of the forest was fairly 
bubbling with inusic. The Hylodes were serenading 
the Seven Sleepers—or so it seemed, they made so 
much ado; but now, all the pollywogs had left the 
nursery bath, having found their tails and legs, and 
were almost ready to climb a tree and try to pass for 
toads, You and I know better, for we have caught 
the peeping frogs shamming before, when their 
music sounded like a carnival of birds, That old 
bullfrog, whose trump might well usher in the 
“crack o’ doom,” is a later comer, and makes no pre- 
tensions. He was bellowing from the swamp, as I 
passed by in June. <A night hawk flew over, and 
tempted me to follow her to her home on the bare 
hillside, where her two downy children were being 
brooded by the sky, and were getting the hardihood 
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that comes from early exposure. But I was bound 
for the wood. 

Pine needles and fern fronds, balsam tips and bay- 
berry leaves, sprinkled with delicate pollen dust. of 
innumerable flowers, and drenched with dew until 
the latent odors, delicious and pervasive, were set 
free, drew me like a magnet. The moen had crossed 
the lake, and stealing up behind the big pine was 
looking over his shoulder. In the west the after- 
glow lingered like a pleasant thought; and Mary- 
land yellow-throat ealled out “witchery, witchery, 
witchery!” He didn’t really belong to the night 
school, having been in attendance all day; but some 
birds like to show that they can vary their tunes to 
suid the place and the hour. This little warbler 
never hints at “witchery” in broad daylight; but only 
calls .out a matter-of-fact “Which is it?” As he 
never waits for an answer, it must be a rhetorical 
question, 

Yellow-throat is only a bush bird at best; but 
Wag-tail, or Ovenbird, sticks tothe wood; and when 
he isn’t putting in his shrill “Teacher, teacher,” is 
instructing young birds in the art of walking on a 
limb. If it were a tight-rope, he couldn’t do it more 
carefully. Of course he doesn’t practice anything so 
difficult as iceing a crooked branch aflter nightfall. 
Oh, no; he was giving a musie lesson on the wing, 
when I reached the school; and his pupil—I half 
suspect she had married her teacher—must have 
listened con amore, for what a beautiful roulade he 
peured into ther ear, flying toward the sky and tak- 
ing two hearts with him! If he does live in a ground 
oven, this golden-erowned bird deserves the name of 
thrush, not only for his speckled breast, but for 
speaking out the very thoughits of the deep wood. 

Who but a thrush could do that? And among all 
the thrushes, who so well as the Hermit? Any bird 
that cares to get the true heaven accent should take 
lessons of him. The Hermit is not so solitary as 
you might suppose. He was in a pine tree near the 
road. singing, as Shelley did, for pure love of melody, 
The test of genius of the highest rank, in bird or 
poet, is its inimitableness. Any body can take les- 
sons free; but nobody can learn either art; ah, yes; 
the little thrushes can, or what would happen, since 
we cannot keep a thrush’s song as we can a poet’s? 

Are you not glad that no one can print it in a 
book or sing it in a concert hall? It belongs to the 
deep woods; and though I have attended evening 
school of the birds for ever so many summers, I have 
never brought away one cool bar of melody. I have 
tried; but even so simple a strain as Veery’s will not 
leave the forest. Its limpid quaver is a part of tha 
wood atmosphere, and dies in the light of common 
day. That gentle bird was rehearsing his lesson to 
wife and little ones, as I approached the school. 
Under cover of the twilight, his voice seemed like an 
audible tranquility. 

Tlow different the tones that sounded along the 
wood road!—-the most: melancholy of evening sounds, 
perhaps because semi-articulate and human. Cor- 
poral punishment has not been-wholly abolished from 
the night school; nor ever will be, until Whip-poor- 
will ceases his nocturnal call. 


Mysterious bird, pray tell me why 
Thy oft-reiterated cry 

For good or ill 
Is evermore a plaintive sigh 

Of “Whip-poor-will’ ? 


Wast to thy little ones unkind, 

And doth remorse prey on thy mind, 
Relentless still, 

Until relief thou fain wouldst find 
In “Whip-poor-will’’ ? 


Or doth some deeper anguish brood 
Above thy nightly solitude, 
And pain instil, 
Till all the pathos of the wood 
Cries “Whip-poor-will” ? 


Dear bird, I fain would ease the smart 
That presseth sore thy grieving heart, 
All voiceless, till 
The night and sorrow newly start 
In ‘“Whip-poor-will.”’ 


And yet, my heart, I do not know 
But one sweet chord that vibrates so 
For good, not ill, 
Were lost, save for the tender woe 
Of “Whip-poor-will.” 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


REPORT OF TESTIMONY OF MISS DIX. 

A convincing tribute to the value of college training in 
writing English was rendered by Miss Beulah Marie Dix 
at an “experience” meeting of the Radcliffe Auxiliary 
held in Cambridge recently. A number of prominent 
graduates of Radcliffe College had been called upon to 
tell, for the benefit of the general public, which was in- 
vited to attend, just what a college course had done for 
them. Miss Dix laid especial insistence upon the value 
to a professional writer of the kind of work provided for 
students by a competent English department. 

“I am a twofold debtor,” Miss Dix said, “to the Eng- 
lish department of Radcliffe College. The first item in 


FIELD WORK—BIRD STUDY AT FITCHBURG [MASS.| NOR- 
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this debt is that, under tuition of this department, I 
learned the rudiments of writing English. 

“I was first trained in English by teachers who were 
bred at other institutions and with other customs. The 
first year of English at Radcliffe I spent in watching the 
instructor tear down the airy structures of words that I 
had been taught to build... The next year, the ground 
being cleared, so to speak, I was ready to begin to build 
again. 

“Of course this is neither the time nor the place in 
which to discuss the merits of the various systems of 
teaching English, and their probable results. Personally, 
I am an absolute believer in the Harvard method. By 
that method I was taught to write simply, to say what I 
meant in as few words as possible, to avoid hackneyed, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


LUMBER FROM LUZON. 

The forests of the Philippines contain some of the fin- 
est specimens of hardwood, admirably adapted to the 
manufacture of the choicest grades of furniture. A 
vessel has recently brought to Tacoma, Wash., a sample 
shipment of this hardwood lumber from Luzon, which 
is to be distributed among the cabinet-makers of this 
country for them to experiment with. It is claimed by 


_the Philippine Lumber Company that these woods will 


take as high a polish and work up as well as any of the 
furniture timbers procured in America. If this shall be 
found correct, it is probable that a large and profitable 
lumber trade may be developed between Manila and the 
ports on Puget Sound. 

A COURAGEOUS MOUNTAIN CLIMBER. 

A Boston lady—Miss Annie S. Peck—is now on her 
way to South America for a mountain-climbing feat. 
She sailed from New York to Colon. Crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama, she is to proceed to Bolivia, and 
attempt to scale some of the loftiest peaks of the Andes 
in that country. She has specially set before her the 
ascent of Mt. Sorata and Mt. Huescan, each of which is 
said to be in the vicinity of 25,000 feet high; and also 
the voleano of Sahama, which is sometimes called the 
highest volcano in the world. Persons interested in 
South American exploration have furnished her the funds 
for her venture; but she must furnish the courage and 
endurance herself. It is a daring proposition. 


ON TO HELIGOLAND. 


What the Sandy Hook course is to the New York 
Yacht Club, and Marblehead to the Corinthian -Yacht 
Club, the course between Dover, Eng., and the island of 
Heligoland is to the yachtsmen of Europe in their an- 
nnal contests. This little island, not more than one-fifth 
of a square mile in superficial area, is in the North sea, 
about forty miles northwest of the mouth of the river 
Elbe. The fishermen who make up the bulk of its popu- 
lation are Frisians, descendants of the old sea-kings who 
made their daring voyages to all surrounding coasts. 
They are the boldest and most hardy sailors, and simply 
laugh at all privations. The course between Dover and 
this rocky islet is severe enough in sea conditions to try 
the mettle of yachtsmen to the utmost. 


REFORESTING MINNESOTA. 

The native forests of white pine in northern Minnesota 
have almost entirely disappeared before the axe of the 
lumberman. But now the state seems to be in earnest 
in reforesting that region. As a beginning, 20,000 acres 
near the north shore of Lake Superior have been taken 
as a state reserve, where the forestry board is already 
busy planting millions of white pine seeds, with the be- 
lief that at least one-half the seeds will grow. The ex- 
periment of Minnesota will be watched with great in- 
terest by other states whose timber supplies are nearly 
at an end; and, if successful, it will stimulate them to 


turns of phrase, and, above all, to strive for sincerity— similar efforts to grow new forests. Second-growth tim- 


first, sincerity of impression, and then sincerity in phras- “ber has rather been disfavored by lumbermen; 


ing the same. Of all the courses in writing English— 
and I took five during my college years—I owe the great- 
est debt to the course in forensics. in those days, most 
happily, it was a required course. I should never have 
elected it. It took it under protest. To the arduous and 
grudging preparation of those briefs and forensics, I owe 
almost all the sense of structure that I possess. 

“The second item of my debt to the English depart- 
ment is owing to the courses in English literature and 
philology. In the literature courses we were taught what 
books there were to read—which undergraduates some- 
times need to be taught—and how to read them. We 
were supposed to read them appreciatively, but some- 
times we did not—at least, our appreciations did not al- 
ways coincide with the instructor’s, and no one required 
that they should. We were allowed to form opinions of 
our own, and, being so permitted, we came to realize at 
last that there was a standard of English prose—a ban- 
ner fluttering above us, far, elusive, never to be attained, 
like the banner of Dante’s vision. In the great philo- 
logical courses we were taught, better still, to know what. 
we read, to get from words the meaning that’men in 
older days had seen in them, to estimate each bit of the 
mosaic of our language. After such training, it were 
not possible tv use words as stop-gaps, or to mar a fair 
page with the current jargon of the gutter or the race- 
track. To the two great branches of the English de- 
partment, this is my debt: a measurable fluency in the 
writing of English, a knowledge of the value of words, 
and an appreciation of a standard in English prose- 
writing, always to be striven for, however lamely at- 


tained.” 


but it 
may be that this prejudice may be dislodged. 


SISAL HEMP. 


Mr. Morrow says that sisal hemp has made at least 
forty residents of Merida—the capital of Yucatan—mil- 
lionaires. The insurrection of the Philippines against 
Spain interfered seriously with the hemp industry, and 
made it Yucatan’s opportunity. The price of hemp ad- 
vanced so that these Mexicans became opulent in one 
season. A railroad is to be built to Mexico City, and in 
one week the hemp-growers of Merida subscribed 
$30,000,000 towards the enterprise. Twenty steamers a 
month leave the coast of Yucatan for American ports 
with cargoes of hemp. In fact, a hemp plantation is a 
better and surer wealth-producer than a silver mine. 


A TRAGEDY IN FINLAND. 


The past few years the sympathies of the civilized 
world have been with Finland, under what seemed like 
oppression by Russia. More than a century ago, Finland 
was a part of Scandinavia, and enjoyed social and politi- 
cal contentment. ‘Then it became Russian territory, with 
treaty stipulations that it should possess its ancient local 
rights. The present czar about five years ago determined 
to Russianize it, and he completely changed the policy 
of his ancestors. ‘the Finns resisted, and a policy of 
oppression was inaugurated under Governor Bobrikoff, 
an excéedingly austere man. The other day the gov- 
ernor was assassinated by a Finnish patriot, so intoler- 
able had his rule become. It is a lamentable affair; 
alike in the violent death of the official as in the condi- 


tions that provoked it. 
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The confidence acquired in gaining knowledge is 
of highest value. 

Too much reading is a nuisance if the teacher 
does not lead the reader to think for himself. 

T‘lato said, in substance, that all knowledge worth 
the name bears the private mark of him who has ac- 
quired it. 

The child must be a law unto himself, but that 
self-made Jaw must be atiuned to the standards of 
ihe ages. 

It is a great work for a teacher te make coarseness 
and vulgarity in speech repugnant, but it is indis- 
pensable. 

The usual annual vacation of the Journal comes 
the first of August ; accordingly there will be no issues 
dated August 4th and 11th. 

It is one thing to read or study a great pedagogical 
truth ut quite another to effectuate it. It is this 
last only that marks a good teacher. 

The charge is openly made that we have less of 
ininitional teaching and more rational. his is 
probably true, and while we lose something we gain 
more. ‘There are fewer geniuses and more masters. 


EVERY MAN HAS HIS DIALECT. 

Dr. Ames wae walking once with a friend, when 
he was vigorously cursed by a teamster, who ordered 
him out of the way. The friend was naturally indig- 
nant, but Dr. Ames said placidly, “Why, he saved 
my life.” “But he swore at you,” exclaimed the 
other, unappeased. “Oh, never mind,” said Dr. 
Ames: “every man speaks in his own dialect.” 


INSOLENCE. 
There is no attitude of a pupil more exasperating 
than insolence. The temptation to mistaken treat- 
ment is great. It is best met in advance by talking 


with the school regarding this demonstration. Get 
the children to talking about it. Let the school put 
itself on record as to its appreciation of the conduct 
of an msolent pupil. Do it before any specific case 
arises, Get every child to write upon the subject 
after it has been well discussed. Have these composi- 
tions read some day. Then make a composite from 
them and have that read and kept in the teacher’s 
desk. The first real case of insolence that occurs 
treat it pleasantly. Say in a cheery voice: “Well, 
—--—, what do you think is the matter with you?” 
He will not answer because if he did it would not be. 
insolence. “Well, what does the class think is the 
matter with ——? Let each write the word that he 
thinks would apply to this condition of mind or 
spirit, and hand it to the desk as he passes out.” 
Sey no more about it. Leave the pupil to himself. 
Tong before the school closes he will be well over it. 
If not, he will be before morning. He will never 
care to have those slips of paper read. 


SAVING LIFE BY OUTDOOR LIFE. 

The world has learned, though tardily, that the 
hest treatment for tuberculosis and other pulmonary 
diseases includes living out of doors night and day, 
summer and winter, rain or snow, in sunshine or bliz- 
zand. The practices of to-day would have seemed 
scandalous a few years ago. Men and women, far 
gone with “consumption,” will rally vastly more 
speedily and permanently by sleeping cut-of-doors in 
ail weathers on the severe New England coast than 
they will under the best indoor treatment in Colo- 
rado, Arizona, or other professional-cure climate. 

It remained for Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D., 
Chicago’s commissioner of thealth, to go a step fur- 
ther and insist that it is as good a recipe for keeping 
well as for getting well. Thousands have been riding 
their bicycles this winter through snow and ice, and 
have found it as valuable for their health as for sum- 
mer recreation. Winter horseback riding is now in- 
sisted upon in all weathers. Another year horseback 
riding and bievele riding bid fair to be almost uni- 
versal in all weathers. 


PROFESSIONAL INSANIT ¥. 

One of the absurd fads of the day is talk about 
the insanity of women school teachers. “School 
teaching. above almost every other occupation, is 
likely to attract the mentally deficient to it,” says Dr. 
J. G. Kiernan, “and the system of competitive exam- 
inations which determines a teacher's qualifications 
is the system best adapted to admitting these defi- 
cient candidates to the work.” 

New York statistics in lunacy cases recently have 
been juggled with a view to showing that insanity 
among women school teachers is on the increase. 
Dr. J. G. Kiernan of Chicago says that if such a situ- 
ation does exist in the profession of school teaching, 
the exaetions of the work have far less to do with it 
than have the physical and mental make-up of the 
country’s teachers. 

Tt may be that women teachers furnish an unusual 
proportion of insane, but it has never been proven, 
and until it has been it is the height of folly to as- 
sume anything on stray figures or mere impressions. 
There are streaks in statistics. In a city that has 
had about 1,000 different teachers since I have 
known it—about thirty years—one woman teacher 
died in an insane asylum, one other went to an 
asylum for a little time, and never returned to teach- 
ing, and another went to a nervine hospital and 
never returned to teaching. Three in 1,000 in 
thirty years. This is not an alarming record. 
But the strange thing about it is that these three 
teachers were all in one district of twenty teachers, 
and all three practically broke down in one year. 
Here were three in twenty in one year. There was 
a manic. Sensational articles were written, and 
“statistics” of insanity were frightful. I knew each 
of those teachers well. The one who died in an 
asylum had a sister—who never taught school a day 
—-who was in the insane asylum for nearly a quarter 


of a century. The other two cases were slight and 
never had insane characteristics, and their school 
work was only incidentally aggravating, and was in 
no sense responsible for their nervous condition. 
There is no oceasion to be frightened at statistics. 


A BOYS QUESTION ON JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, 


Horace has not been an uninterrwpted success in 
his publie school career. He has been too independ- 
ent, toa free and easy to be always welcome to his 
teachers, but I suspect his future may be as credit- 
able and his suceess as notable as that of the teach- 
ers, as a whole, who have underestimated him. 
Without having seen the young man, who is now 
about fourteen, I have had a fairly good chance to 
judge of him, He has read, at the suggestion of his 
teacher, the hook on “Jukes-Edwards,” and he asked 
his teacher to write and ask me what I think would 
have been the place of Mr. Edwards in history if he 
had died soon after he was dismissed disgracefully 
from his chureh after twenty-five years of note- 
worthy service. That is a discriminating question. 

T suspect the estimate would not have been greatly 
changed, as_ the verdict rests upon his sermons 
preached before that time. The opinion of his neigh- 
bors did not materially affect his reputation. ‘The 
fickle opinion. of a church has as little influence in 
the world as any human action. More reputations 
have been heightened than darkened by ecclesiasti- 
cal edicts. The vote of the church and of the coun- 
cil of churches that he was in the wrong would not, 
probably, have affected his permanent reputation. 

But take a broader view. If a man is great 
enough, mistakes and unfriendly action do not seri- 
ously mar him after he has done a great work. 
Jefferson’s later life was one series of misfortunes, 
but the Declaration of Independence and _ the 
Louisiana Purchase saved him to a glorious history. 
We are accustomed to say that Lincoln died at just 
the right time, but after the Fmancipation Proclama- 
tion, Gettysburg, and Vicksburg, it mattered little 
when he died or how long he lived. Grant had his 
full share of misfortune as President, as a defeated 
andidate, and a wrecked business man, but none of 
these affect his place in history. On the other hand 
there are men who are unidentified with great his- 
teric events or great historic utterances, who died at 
the wrong time like Blaine, Conkling, and Reed. In 
view of all the testimony of history one hazards 
little in saying that Jonathan Edwards’ place in his- 
tery would not have been materially changed by 
anything that he might have said or done, or that 
any others might have said or done after the had 
preached his mighty sermons for twenty-five years. 


THE COMMANDMENTS. 

The Reverend H. Martyn Hart, D. D., dean of St. 
John’s cathedral, Denyer, has this to say regarding 
the Ten Commandments in education :— 

“The Ten Commandments are that quantity of 
eternal righteousness of which human nature is 
capable. The Tem Commandments are the only in- 
variable moral standard the world has ever -pos- 
sessel, and those men whose characters have 
mest closely reached that standard have been 
the best men; the men who have been most 
honored; who nave had the best- influence on 
their generation ; memories the world 
has treasured. ‘Wisdom,’ said the wisest man who 
ever lived, ‘wisdom is the principal thing’; and 
everybody knows that the ancient writer wrote truth 
when he said: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom’. When that man whom God raised up 
to try to the fullest every scheme human nature has 
proposed for the securing of happiness reached the 
end of his career, having traveled every road to its 
farthest end, and declared of each one: ‘It is vanity; 
all, all is vanity,’ Solomon bequeathed to his race the 
result of his vast experience. Tet us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. He wrote: ‘Fear God 
and keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man.’ 
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“The Ten Commandments are the only rules we 
possess for the education of the heart—the man. 

“And inasmuch as it is the heart which governs 
the man, and not the head, the Ten Commandments 
are the most important implements of education we 
OSSOSS. we 

“The 'Ten Commandments are the rules of moral- 
ity Where is not a breath of ecelesiasticism or sec- 
tarianism in the Ten Commandments. Let the Ten 
Commandments ve ineorporated in the regulay school 
curriculum. They carry. with them a subtle feeling 
of awe—-‘God spake these words’ —and the fear that 
the Great King will hold us respensible for breaking 
them is a continual incentive to cur careful keeping 
of them: 

* * * * * 

“T would supply a teacher to every twelve children. 
I would have those children, by almost individual 
attention, master, and thoroughly master, the 
groundwork of education. They should read aloud 
history. geography, ete., and plenty of it; they should 
write compositions; commit to memory the best of 
literature. 

“1 would publish a book of extracts from the Bible, 
which is the highest lit€rature we possess. I would 
have the Ten Commandments often repeated and 
thoroughly taught, and some text-book provided for 
the explanation of their principles. 

“By this plan a boy or girl of fifteen or sixteen 
would leave the public care thoroughly and accur- 
ately instructed in the groundwork of education, and, 
which is of far more importance, with habits of care- 
ful observation, accurate expression, economy of time 
well established, and—above all—with the law of 
labor, not play, stamped upon the chiaracter.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


For some reason which is not altogether clear, 
Russia seems to have coneluded that the present is 
a good time to put to the test the provisions of Euro- 
pean treaties which close the Dardanelles to the war- 
ships of all nations. She began by sending through 
the straits two or three ships of the so-called volun- 
icer fleet, flying commercial flags, and with their 
cuns out of sight. As soon as they had reached the 
Mediterranean, they assumed the character of war- 
ships and then began patrolling the Red sea, and 
overhauling and searching British and German 
ships suspected of carrying contraband of war. 
Little things like treaty obligations do not weigh 
heavily on the Museovite conscience, and it was 
cynically explained from St. Petersburg that these 
ships were not ships of war while they passed 
through the straits, and it was no concern of ‘Turkey 
what metamorphosis they passed through afterward. 


The attitude of Germany toward Russia has been 
hitherto rather sympathetic, but when one of the 
Russian vessels searched a German mail steamer and 
seized all the mail destined for Japan, there ‘was in- 
tense indignation, and the German government 
lodged a formal protest with Russia. - The issue is 
somewhat similar to that which presented ilself dur- 
ing the Boer war, when the British fleet seized two 
(ferman merchant steamers. In that case, Fngland 
made apology and reparation. Probably Russia will 
do likewise in the present instance; for while there 
are many things permitted to belligerents, the 
promiscuous seizure of private mails from neutral 
ships is not one of them. England has a more 
serious grievance, for the P. and O. steamer Malacea 
was seized by one of the Russian ships and taken 
lack through the Suez canal as a prize of war. 

3 

The climax was reached when a Russian cruiser 
fully equipped for action, and carrying torpedo tubes, 
and with no attempt at concealment beyond the 
throwing of canvass over her guns, was sent through 
the straits. This presents a highly important inter- 
national question, for if this proceeding were to pass 
unchallengede, the Black sea would no longer be 
closed, and Russia’s Black sea fleet would become 
immediately available for operations in the Far Rast 
Of the great Powers signatory to the treaties declar- 
ing the Dardanelles closed to warships, Great Britain 


is the only one which is in a position to undertake 
to enforee the treaty. She sent her Mediterranean 
fleet to Alexandria, near the mouth of the canal, 
and dispatched two swift cruisers through the canal 
inte the Red Sea. ‘These energetic measures, to- 
gether with vigorous diplomatic representations, led 
the Russian government to order the release of the 
Malacca. 
* 

While this new issue has for the moment dis- 
tracted attention from events in the actual field of 
war, the Japanese operations in Manchuria have 
gone forward with little check from the rains. The 
most serious engagement since the battle of Vafan- 
gow has been fought at Motien pass. As in the 
other battle, the Russians were the aggressors. 
Their movement is described as a reconnaissance in 
force, but it seems to have been aimed at the recap- 
ture of the pass. At all events, there was furious 
fighting extending over fifteen hours, at the end of 
which the Russians were routed and driven off. 
General Kuropatkin admits a loss of 1,000 in killed 
and wounded. The Japanese losses were much 
lighter. Strategically, the battle left the situation 
much as before with the three Japanese armies co- 
operating to make Kuropatkin’s position untenable, 


and to cut off his retreat. 


* * 

The Vladivostok cruiser squadron is again at 
large. This time it has appeared in the Tsugaru 
straits, across the sea of Japan, four hundred miles 
due east,of its port of departure, and steaming 
rapidly eastward in the open Pacific. The Tsugaru 
straits are between the Japanese islands of Yezo and 
Ilendo. Yokohama and other important Japanese 
ports are exposed to the operations of this fleet. So 
is all neutral commerce in ithait part of the Pacific, 
especially American vessels bound for Japanese 
perts. Hurried warnings have been sent out to 
shipping to seek shelter wherever practicable. But 
the cruisers have already overhauled and destroyed 
one or two vessels, and, if they are adequately coaled 
they are likely to do a great déal of damage before 
tiey are overtaken. Moreover, Admiral Togo can 
scarcely spare vessels to pursue them ,without weak- 
ening the fleet before Port Arthur. 

* * * 

‘he great meat strike ended, or was supposed to 
have ended, July 21, with an agreement on both 
sides to submit all the points at issue to arbitration, 
and to abide by the result. The packers were to re- 
tain such of their strike-breaking employees as 
wished to remain, but they were also to take back 
as rapidly as possible all of the strikers. Differing 
interpretations of this agreement led to a renewal of 
the contest. The public has been singularly little 
incommoded hy this strike. When prices began to 
soar, people simply. stopped buying, and supplied 
their tables with fish, eggs, fruit, vegetables and 
other forms of food better suited than meat to a hot- 
weather diet. The result was that not only was the 
upward tendency of prices checked by the falling-oft 
of the demand, but prices actually began to drop be- 
fore the strike ended. 

* 

A strike has been ordered of 30,000 workers in the 
Fall River cotton mills against a proposed reduction 
of wages. ‘The conservative rules of the Pall River 
unions require a two-thirds vote of the members of 
a union before a strike is ordered, and the concur- 
rence of this two-thirds vote in three of the five 
unions affected hefore a strike is made general. 
These conditions were barely met at Mall River, for 
two of the five unions failed to give the required 
two-thirds vote in favor of the strike. ‘The move- 
ment also is contrary. to the counsel of the leaders 
who, while depreeating the cut-down, and resenting 
the manner in whieh it was made, expressed the con- 
viciton that the situation could not be helped by a 
strike. 

“ 

The controversy between state and church in 
France has progressed one step ° further toward a 
complete rupture. The French government has met 
the action of the Vatican in demanding the resigna- 


lion of certain of the French bishops by a direct de- 
mand upon the Vatican to recall its orders, on the 
ground that they are a violation of the terms of tha 
concordat, which require consultation with the gov- 
ernment before bishops are dismissed. It is not 
thought possible that the Vatican will reconsider its 
action, as it scarcely could do so without ignominy. 
But if it does not, it will immensely strengthen the 
Combes ministry in its anti-clerical attitude. The 
issue in the form in which the Vatican has raised it 
gives the Combes ministry just the prebext which it 
wanted for proceeding to the abolition of the con- 
cordat, and relieves it of the odium which otherwise 
would attend such a policy. 


THE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF 
NORMAL SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


{Continued from page 106,] 


Fourth, It is essential that the student teacher 
shall make a practical study of the child in the 
different stages of his development as he appears in 
actual life, out of the school and in the school. This 
study should be carried on throughout the course 
under intelligent suggestion. 

Fifth. It is essential that the student teacher shill 
have ample observation, under intelligent guidance, 
of the workings of all the grades of a good public 
school; and when he has some just conception of the 
nature and method of true teaching, and when he 
has become acquainted with his pupils, that he shall 
have suflicient practice in teaching, under such 
eupervision as he needs, to place him firmly on his 
feet as a teacher before a school. 

‘lo accomplish this purpose is the function of the 
normal school. It is a great work. It demands the 
best gifts and all the energy of the best men, and 
the best equipment the state can command. 
IMPROVEMENTS WROUGHT BY THE NORMAL 

SCHOOL IDEA. 

The normal school idea ‘thas focused the thought 
of educational thinkers upon the nature and scope 
of public school education; upon the study of human 
nature to discern and state the principles of educa- 
tion; upon the aim, motive, method, and product of 
the process of teaching; upon the principles of school 
government; upon the practical study of the child; 
upon the adaptation of the course of study to the 
living needs of the pupil; upon the topical arrange- 
ment of subjects for teaching, study, and class ex- 
ercises; upon the proper heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, and decoration of school buildings; 
in short upon every phase of the professional train- 
ing of teachers. / 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


I have briefly called your atitention to the reason 
for the establishment of state normal ‘schools; to the 
origin of the first three state normal schools in 
America; to the heroic efforts of the men who estab- 
lished. these schools; to what the normal schools have 
accomplished; to the spread of the normal school 
idea; {o the erities of the normal schools; to the dis- 
tinctly professional work of these schools; to the 
unity of this work; to two prominent criticisms of 
their work; to the five essentials in training student 
teachers; and to the improvements in educational 
methods which the normal school idea has wrought. 

The present condition of the normal schools of 
New England is the product of all the struggle, 
thought, toil, sacrifice, consecration, faith, hope, and 
ability that has been given to these schools in the 
past. ‘The history of this past gives strong assur- 
ance of future progress. hey have made great 
progress in the last fifteen years. We have only to 
emulate the example of their founders to carry them 
on to the full accomplishment of their mission. 

The normal school is still in its youth, and is 
working its way onward to a vigorous manhood. 

ted speed the day when the whole vision of the 
prophet shall be fulfilled in regard to the teachers 
of the land: “And the breath came into them and 
they lived and stood upon their feet an exceeding 
great army,” 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


EDITORS 


H. A. Todd, Ph.D., Columbia University, French 
H. S. White. LL.D., Harvard University, German 
W. PF. Giese, A. M., University of Wisconsin, Spanish 


French 
A Pirst Book in French 
By Charles A. Downer, Ph. D., College of the City of New York. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


Longer French Poems 
A T. Atkinson Jenkins, Ph, D., University of Chicago. 
Clo 


th, 60 cents. 


Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier De Seville 
Ry Antoine Muzzarelli, Ph. D., Officier d’Academie. 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Jules Verne’s Les Forceurs De Blocus 
Edited by C. Fontaine, B. L., LL. D., High School of Commerce, 


New York. 16mo. Cloth, 3) cents. © 
(OTHERS IN PREPARATION) 


German 
A German Gram 


mar 
By Marion D. Learned, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.15. 


A German Reader 
By H. P. Jones, Ph. D., Hobart College. 


Goethe's Hermann Und Dorothea 
By Arthur H. Palmer, M. A., Yale University. 


50 centa. 


Schiller’s Jungfrau Von Orleans 
by Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph. D., University of Illinois. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


Lessing’s Minna Von BarnheJm 
By Charies B. Wilson, A. M., State University of lowa. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Selections from Goethe's and Schiller’s Poems 
By W. U1. van der Smissen, M. A., University of Toronto. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


Freytag’s Die Journalisten 
Ky T. B. Bronson, A. M., Lawrenceville (N. J.) School. 
Cloth, 45 cents. 
(OTHERS IN PREPARATION) 


Spanish 
A First Spanish 


h Book 
By William F. Giese, A. M., University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


The Combined Spanish Method 
(New revised edition.) A Practical and Theoretical System of 
Learning the Castilian Language, with a Pronouncing Vocabu. 
lary. By Alberto de Tornos, A.M. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. Key to 
same, 50 cents. 


The Revised Oliendorff Method 
By Velazquez and T. Simonne. 
same, 50 cents. 
See Special Catalozues for Dictionaries und other Looks on Modern 
Languages. 


D. Appleton and Company 


NEW YOR BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


OUK BOOK TABLE. 


COLLEGE TRAINING AND THE BUSINESS MAN. By 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve 
University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the ninth valuable volume put out by Dr. 
Thwing on college themes. No other American has writ- 
ten so much on college themes, and with possibly one ex- 
ception no one has written even one book any hvetter, 
His love of research and skill in arranging material, his 
knowledge of the lines of thought and varied interests of 
college boys, his acquaintance with men of affairs and 
appreciation of the elements of success, his discrimina- 
tion in cause and effect and literary style combine to give 
him great power in inspiring young people to right 
choices. 

There are four chapters on Men in Gencral -Adminis- 
tration, in Banking, in Transportation, in Insurance, and 
in Human Relations. There is not only a vast amount 
of material gathered by way of testimony from men who 
are worth while, but there is a noble spirit pervading the 
whole work of Dr. Thwing in relation to them. 

THE MACMILLAN SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS. By 
Harry Houston, New Haven, Conn. Six Volumes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Vertical writing has another valuable champion in this 
delightful series. The hand is round and graceful. The 
first three books are 6x7 inches. In No. 1 there are but 
four lines on a page; each page nas an illustration sug- 
gesting the copy. The letters are large, and the lines 
are three-fourths of an inch apart. 

On the inside covers are full directions for the assist- 
ance and guidance of the teacher in her work. 

No. 2 reduces the size of the letters, and has seven lines 
to the page. No. 3 brings the copy to a natural size, and 
the copies are informing sentences. 

The three upper books are each 7x8 inches, and the 
copies increase in value and interest. 

FEUILLET’S JEUNE HOMME PAUVRE. Edited by 
Professor James D. Bruner, Ph.D., University of 
North Carolina. Cloth. 283 pp. 

LABICHE AND DELACOUR’S LA CAGNOTTE, Edited 
by W. 0. Farnsworth, French Instructor in Yale 
University. Cloth. 134 pp. 

CORNEILLE’S HORACE. Edited by Professor John E. 
Matzke, Ph.D., of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
Cloth. 144 pp. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

These three French books are late additions to Heath’s 
Modern Language Series, which already contains so 
many of the best works of the French and German 
authors of note. 

Feuillet’s is a specimen of the novel from the Roman- 
ticist school, and deals with noble and refined French 
society. It is a love story pure and simple, but singu- 
Jarly free from all vice, which was always repulsive to 


1émo. 


16mo. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


16mo. Cioth, 
16mo. 


16mo. 


16mo. 


12mo. 


Izmo. Cloth, $1.00. Key to 


l6mo. 


the author. ‘she scene is laid in the old Breton forests, 
the home of so much of old-time chivalry. The language 
is peculiarly beautiful and inspiring. , 

“La Cagnotte” is a French play, one of fifty-seven that 
Labiche produced, and probably his dramatic master- 
piece. The conversations of the actors are especially in- 
teresting, being made up so largely of expressions of 
everyday life. This fornis their chief value to the stu- 
dent of French. 

Corneille’s “Horace” is also a play, and the second in 
time of his great plays, the “Quarrel of the Cid” being 
his first. It introduces Roman life in the age of Horace, 
and belongs to the historical drama. The play appeared 
in print in 1641, and was dedicated to Richelieu. It had 
an instantaneous success, and greatly augmented Cor- 
neille’s fame. 


SELECTIONS FROM HOMER’S ILIAD. By Allen 
Rogers Benner, Professor of Greek in Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 522 pp. Illustrated. 

This is one of the most comprehensive books on the 
“Iliad” that we have seen. Besides the text, Professor 
Benner gives an elaborate introduction descriptive of the 
Homeric age, with illustrations of its costumes, armor, 
etc. The annotations fill 130 pages, and are followed by 
a short Homeric grammar. 
to a copious vocabulary and Greek index. The volume 
from beginning to end indicates the touch of a master’s 
hand, and cannot fail to be an able aid to the student in 
his Greek work. Rembrandt’s ideal, but beautiful, pic- 
ture of Homer is one of the illustrative features. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. H. Tanner, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics in Cornell Univer- 

sity. New York: American Book Company.  Half- 

leather. 8vo. 374 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is another of the valuable books in the “Modern 
Mathematical Series,” of which Professor Wait of Cornell 
has had charge. The author endeavors to make the 
transition from arithmetic to algebra as easy and natural 
as possible in his volume, and aims to arouse the stu- 
dent’s interest in the new work of calculating by the use 
of letters, and to teach him to think clearly and reason 
correctly. At the same time, the volume is designed to 
meet the most exacting entrance examination of any col- 
lege or university in this country, and especially the re- 
vised requirements of the college entrance board. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. By Philip Van Ness Myers. Re- 
vised Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 638 pp. 
Illustrated, Maps and Charts. Price, $1.65 by mail. 
Few high school text-books have had such a run as 

the “Ancient History” of Myers. It is sixteen years since 
it was written, and it has held its place almost literally 
unchallenged. Nevertheless, the revision will be wel- 
egme, for the author, better than any one else could, has 
shown us the possibilities of modernizing the phrase- 
ology and increasing the amount of information. 

The text embodies all the essential suggestions and 
recommendations contained in the report of. the Com- 
mittee of Seven of the American Historical Association. 
It meets adequately the entrance requirements of the best 
colleges and universities. A brief resume of the history 
of the Oriental nations presents all the latest positive re- 
sults of research in this field. The important intellectual 
and religious contribution which the Alexandrian age 
made to the civilization of later times is pointed out. 
The student is not allowed to lose sight of the connection 
between Greek and Roman history,—every point of con- 
tact between Greece and Italy being noted, and the stu- 
dent aided by numerous cross references. 

The narrative is brought down to the revival of the 
empire by Charlemagne in A. D. 800. Bibliographical 
and source references are given at the end of each 
chapter. 

No pains have been spared to make the language per- 
fectly plain and simple, and to bring everything to the 
level of the comprehension of beginners in history. In 
the mechanical execution of this book, the publishers 
have made a special effort to raise the very high stand- 
ard for which the volumes printed at their Athenaeum 


Press are noted. 
GRADED CITY SPELLER IN SEVEN BOOKS. By 
William Estabrook Chancellor, Superintendent Bloom- 


field, N. J. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Linen paper; 28 pages to a book. The set costs 56 
cents. 


These seven books are made from words furnished by 
principals and teachers in the schools of six cities, with 
a purpose to teach only useful words. The plan is to 
review early each year the drill words taught the pre- 
vious year. All important words are used in interesting 
sentences. Difficult words are frequently used in sen- 
teneces. All words are syllabicated. 

Drill words are grouped in each book. The sentences 
are intended to be worth while of themselves. There 
are many brief selections to be written from dictation. 
Words are accented as well as syllabicated. The books 
are sure to attract much attention. 

THE SHIP OF STATE. By Those at the Helm. Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dal- 
las, London, Columbus: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 264 pp. 
Illustrated. «sist price, 40 cents; mailing price, 50 
cents. 

Few books have been prepared for school use by such 
authors as these, notably the chapter on “The Presi- 
dency,”’ by Theodore Roosevelt, written in 1900, while he 
was governor of New York; “The Life of a Senator,” by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; “The Life of a Congressman,” by 
Thomas B. Reed, formerly speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives; “The Supreme Court,” by David J. Brewer, 
associate justice of the supreme court of the United 
States; “How Jack Lives,” by John D. Long, ex-secretary 
of the navy; “How Our Soldiers Are Fed,” by William 
C. Sanger, assistant secretary of war; “How the Army 


Then 120 pages are given up’ 


THE STANDARD IN SCHOLARLY EDITING 


The Standard 
GLISH 


NEW BINDINGS 
16mo. Semi-flexible Cloth 


REDUCED. PRICES 


IN EVERY WAY ADAPTED TO MEET THE 


College Entrance Requirements in English 


Required for Careful Study, 1905, ’06, ’07,’08 


List Price 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America $0.30 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison” . . . . . 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton . . . . -20 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson . . . 


Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar -30 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth . +30 


. . . . . 


Required for General Reading, 1905, ’06,’07, 08 


List Price 
Addison and Steele’s Sir Roger de Coverley 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns Y 25 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner . . .... . 20 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner . . .... . .30 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield -30 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith ....... 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 35 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar . . . . . -30 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth ......+. -30 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venic -30 
Tennyson’s The Princess 30 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, and the Passing of Arthur ... . 25 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chi San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


Is Clothed,” by General M. I. Luddington, quartermaster- 
general of the United States army; “Good Manners and 
Diplomacy,” by William R. Day, ex-secretary of state; 

“Uncle Sam’s Law Business,” by John K. Richards, so- 

licitor-general of the United States; “The American 

Post-Office,”” by ex-Postmaster-General W. L. Wilson. 
In this book the work of the government and its de- 

partments is entertainingly told by men who have been 

influential in the administration of public affairs. In a 

succinct and convenient form is given much information 

which, under ordinary circumstances, is hard to obtain. 

This forms the first volume of the “American Sketch 
Readers” of the Youth’s Companion Series. The “Geo- 
graphical” and “World’s Progress Readers” in the same 
series are already well known. They contain the best 
material which has appeared in the Youth’s Companion, 
and are admirably adapted in every way for supplement- 
ary reading. New wood engravings add materially to 
the attractiveness of the volume. The book is intended 
for use as a supplementary reader in grades above the 
seventh. 

TECHNIQUE OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By Albert 
Gerard Thiers. New York: Theodore Rebla Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 108 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book is an appeal by a successful musician to 
musical students for the dignity and integrity of art. 
He places talent in the throne of power in music, but 
demands that technique shall be made the loyal courtier, 
perfectly carrying out the law and messages of the 
throne. The book abounds in examples of musical set- 
tings, with careful instructions to how they should 
be rendered. Time, rhythm, and expression all come 
under review, and carelessness on the one hand, and 
over-embellishment on the other, are carefully guarded 
against. A valuable book for musicians. 

OUTLINES OF GREEK HISTORY. By Professor Wil- 
liam C. Morey, University of Rochester. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo, 378 pp. 
Price, $1.00. ’ 
Ancient Greece made a real contribution to the world 

in intellectual and aesthetic culture, and in political 

ideals. And Professor Morey in a most able manner 
shows the modern world the debt it owes to the ancient 

Hellenic civilization. His work is ably, almost exhaust- 

ively, done. No pains have been spared to collate all 

that could make those early days real and influential. 

Numerous cuts, maps, and portraits add greatly to the 

text. The work is sufficient to meet the requirements 

for entrance to the leading colleges. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Fifty-five Years Old and Other Stories About Teachers.” By C.W 
Bardeen. Price, $1.00. Syracuee,N. Y.: CO. W. Bardeen. 

“Under the Plantain Leaf.” By ClaraJ. Denton. Price, 25 cents. 
“Glimpses of Pioneer Life.” Price, 40cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. 

“A German Reader,” By William H. Carruth. Boston; Ginn & Co 
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New Text-Books 


For Secondary Schools 


Elementary Principles of Economics. ; é 
12mo Half leather vii+ 388 pages 
By Ricnarp T. Ey, Pu. D., LL. D., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Wisconsin, and Grorck Ray WicKER, Pu. D., Assis- 


tant Professor of Aa in Dartmouth College. 

An adaptation of Ely’s ‘‘ Outlines of Economics,” which is in general use in Ameri- 
ean colleges and which has also met with particular favor at the hands of secondary- 
chool teachers. Dr. Wicker brings to the work an experience of several years in 
econdary schools. The book combines material for teaching both economic history and 
economic theory, each being made to supplement and reinforce the other. In the sketch 
of Industrial History, emphasis is laid upon eighteenth and nineteenth century move- 
ments and conditions in England and America. The new volume is, above all, an 
exceptionally teachable book. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED 
A Student’s History of the United States. ~ . ; $1.40, net 


By Epwarp CuHannino, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


The best United States History for High Schools now published. The Student’s 
History is in full accord with the recommendations of the Associations of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, being equipped with an apparatus of topics, references, and sug- 
gested questions which will enable the teacher to comply with all of the present-day re- 
quirements, The work is marked by sound scholarship and judgment in the selection, 
arrangement, and presentation of the material, and by a true sense of historical 
perspective. 


$1.00, net 


Worth Knowing 


For the Grades 
MecMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 


Three volumes (40 cents each), covering the pioneer history of the whole country, 
for supplementary reading in intermediate and grammar schools. The stories are com- 
plete, interesting and graphic. Indeed, the text is made up largely of source materials. 
These narratives are accompanied by admirable maps and illustrations. 


Dickson’s A Hundred Years of Warfare ... 50 cents, net 


For supplementary rtading from sixth to eighth grade. This book, together with 
the preceding volume of the series, ‘‘ From the Old World to the New,” forms a con- 
nected history of our cvuntry down to the founding of the government. Particularly 
rich in helps to teachers; contains excellent maps and pictures. 


Wright’s Heart of Nature Series 


Three books (30 cents each) of charming nature stories for children of from the 
fourth to the eighth year of school life. Uniquely illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS 


By Harry Houston, Supervisor of Penmanship in the Public Schools of 
New Haven, Conn. Six Numbers, each 50 cents a dozen. 
This series retains all of the many points of merit of vertical writing while elimi- 
nating the objectionable features. It has a system of its own. These copy-books 


possess marked advantages over other systems of ego in the Copies provided, 
in Illustrations, in Margins and Spacing, in the Size of the books and in other respects. 


Inpians Huntine tHe Burraro 


(From McMurry’s “ Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West,’’) 


TEXT-BOOKS WITH 


For Secondary Schools 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography 


Thoroughly modern in subject-matter and presentation ; the illustrations are 
exceptionally numerous and valuable. 


Trotter’s Geography of Commerce 

Botsford’s Ancient History, and Histories of Greece, 
of the Orient and Greece, and of Rome 

Coman and Kendall’s History of England 

Adams’ European History 

Bailey’s Botany 


Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and 
English Composition 


A First and a Second High School Course, in two volumes or bound togéther. 


Ashley’s American Government 


SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 


For the Grades 
Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 


For all grades in which Geography is taught; a two-book, a three-bouk, and a 
five-book Series. 


Channing’s United States Histories 


FIRST LESSONS SHORT HISTORY 
Covering the whole field of United States history below the high school. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English 


Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation 


Lessons in English Grammar 


These books constitute a complete and thorough course for the Grades in 
English composition and grammar. 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers 
Wilson’s Nature Readers 
Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
L this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
‘ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 


October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. BE. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The annual meeting of 
the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in this city, October 28. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Superintendent Arthur D. 
Call of the Ansonia schools has accepted 
an offer from the committee of the Second 
North district of the position of princi- 
pal of that school. The salary is $3,600 
a year. Mr. Call’s present salary 
is said to be $2,600. Principal Gordy 
of the school was recently’ elected 
superintendent of the Springfield public 
schools. He became principal of the 
Second North school in 1884. 

The high school committee has engaged 
Miss Constance Jones of Hartford as as- 
gistant to Principal J. R.’ Tucker at East 
Hartford. Miss Jones is a graduate of 
Smith College. : 

NEW BRITAIN. Homer Leach of 
Hanover, N. H., was to-day chosen for 
the principalship of the Burritt school. 
He is a graduate of the Vermont normal 
school and Dartmouth College.. 

Walter F. Sargent, principal of the 
Zast-street school in this city, has been 
elected principal of the Vernon-street 
grammar school of Northampton, Mass. 
Mr. Sargent has been in New Britain five 
years. 

Miss Sarah Crosby, who has been teach- 
ing at the grammar school for Miss Flor- 
ence Babbitt, who was transferred to the 
high school, has accepted a- place at 
Staten Island. Miss Alice M. Richardson 
has received an offer to go to Springfield, 
but has not decided whether to accept it 
or not. Miss Rose E. Sherman, who left 
New Britain to teach at Montclair, N. J., 
has accepted a place in Springfield. 

NEW HAVEN. The appointment of 
A. H. Wentworth of Tonowanda, N. Y., 
to be supervisor of drawing in the public 
schools, has been made by Superinten- 
dent Beede. 

Pr. Stuart H. Rowe, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Lovell school district in New 
Haven, has accepted the position of head 
of the department of pedagogy in the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Training School for 
Teachers. He will begin his duties in 
September. : 

This is the regulation concerning cor- 
poral punishment in the schools of New 
Haven: “May be administered, with 
consent of principal, in extreme cases 
only, but never at the same session of 
school at which the offense was com- 
mitted. Cases to be reported monthly 
to the superintendent.” 

BRISTOL. It is stated that the school 
board of North Adams, Mass., has hired 
F¥. W. Hutchinson as teacher of science 
and mathematics at the high school in 
that city. Mr. Hutchinson is a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, and has taught 
in South Manchester and Winsted. 

Miss Pauline Deacon, who graduated 
two years ago from the Bristol highschool, 
has been hired as a teacher in St. Mar- 
garet’s sChool, Waterbury. Miss Dea- 
con attended the New Britain normal 
school. 
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Justice—“‘Have I ever seen you before?” 

Offender—“Can’t say, yer honor. 
Shouldn’t wonder, though. I’ve been in 
pretty hard company in my life.” 


EXHIBITION BY PUPILS OF ERIC 
PAPE. 


The spring exhibition by the pupi!s of 
the Eric Pape School of Art held at the 
studio, corner of Massachusetts avenue 
and Bolyston street, Boston, attracted 
more attention than ever before, and 
more than any other like exhibtion of 
the past year in Boston. The large stu- 
dios were beautifully decorated by Galvin, 
with garlands, palms, and bay trecs, and 
between three and four thousand people 
visited the exhibition, which was held 
during the first week in June. 

The works made in the painting classes 
were especially strong this year. Miss 
Elizabeth Withington and Robert Hem- 
mings especially showing many fine iand- 
scape studies. The portraits by George 
F. Gray were unusually good in drawing. 
In the decorative design exhibit the work 
of Miss Mary Cunningham made a most 
creditable showing. Her design for a 
church organ was beautifully executed. 
The pencil drawings made by Lester G. 
Hornby and Normand T. Black showed 
elever handling of the material. 

The following awards were made: 
Highest honor, bronze medal and scholar- 
ship, Robert Hemmings, for oil painting; 
silver medal and scholarship, costume 
aud life drawing, Elizabeth Withingion; 
silver medal, life, and costume drawing, 
Robert Hemmings; first, prize, landscape 
painting, made at Marblehead, Mass., dur- 
ing the month of May, Robert Hem- 
mings; scholarship for portruit drawing 
in brown chalk and charcoal, Arthur 
Hammond; scholarship for costume 
drawing, F. Armand Both; scholarship 
for animal studies and composition 
sketches, Horace Dummer; scholarship 
for compostion sketches, William J. Mur- 
phy, scholarship for decorative designing, 
Mary Cunningham. Honorable men- 
tions; Millie E. Starbuck Harold Green- 
wood, Ida Hillson, Viola Ellis, and Flor- 
ence Fisk. Prize, costume drawing, Nor- 
man I. Black; first honorable mention, 
Franklin C. Pillbsury; mentions, E. L. 
Byrd, June Norcross, Francis Winslow, 
and Harry Harlow; prize, portrait draw- 
ing, George F. Grey; first honorable men- 

tion, June Norcross; mention, Albert R. 
Thayer. 

Honorable mentions for iife drawing, 
Franklin C. Pillsbury, Wilfred Chausse, 
and Albert R. Thayer; prize, water-color 
painting, Nancy Flagg; honorable men- 
tions, Francis Winslow and Mary F. 
Efooper; prize, pencil sketches made at 
Marblehead, Mass., Lester G. Hornby. 

The seventh season of the Erie Pape 
School of Art begins September 28, 1904, 
and closes May 28, 1905. 

Eric Pape, head instructor and director 
of this school, studied in Paris under the 
French masters, Boulanger, Lefebvre, 
Constant Doucet, Blanc, Delance, and 
Laurens, and while at the Ecole des 
Feaux Arts, under Gerome. In 1890 he 
exhibited his first large picture at the 
Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts (Salon 
Champ de Mars), Paris, France. In Oc- 
tober, 1891, he left Paris for Egypt, where 
he remained two years, living over nine 
months by the great Sphinx and Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh. During this sojourn in 
the East he traveled much on the Nile, 
and made a trip through a portion of the 
Sahara desert. In 1891 he exhibited ten 
paintings at the Exposition du Caire, 
Egypt: four pictures at the Paris Salon, 
1892: two pictures at the World’s Colum- 
hian exposition, 1893; eight works (one a 
piece of sculpture) at the Paris Salon, 
18935: three works at the Midwinter ex- 
position, California, 1894; a collection of 
illnstrations at the Keppel Galleries, New 
York, 1895; Cotton States International 
exposition. 1896; International Kunst 
Austellung, Munich, 1897; submitted six- 
teen works to jury of Paris Salon (Champ 
de Mars), 1897, all were accepted; collec- 
tion of one hundred and twenty pict*res, 
Omaha exposition, 1899; collection of 
eighty-two works at the Museum of Art, 
Detroit, 1900; Paris Exposition Univer- 
selle, 1900; eighty-two works exhibited at 
the Cincinnati Museum of Art, 1900; 
same collection at the St. Louis Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1900; in 1901 he exhibited 
ninety-seven works (fifty-five in oil and 
water-color and forty-two pen drawings) 
in the art gallery of the Palace of Amer- 
jean Archaeology and Ethnology, Pan- 
American exposition. 

Mr. Pape has exhibited several years at 
the Society of American Artists, New 
York; Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts: Art Institute, Chicago: Academy of 
Design, New York; and at numerous 
other exhibitions in the United States. 
He has been awarded five medals. In 
1902 he was made a member of the so- 
ciety of Arts, London, Eng. His iilustra- 
tions for books and magazines are widely 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


New England Ferns 


their Common 


Allies @ 


By 


Helen Eastman 


A Book of Reference and Pocket Companion 


for vacation days in fields and woods. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


12mo. 


Mr. George E. Davenport, well known as a leading authority on ferns, 


says about this book :— 


‘I do not hesitate to commend Miss Eastman’s work as likely to be help- 
ful to those who care little for scientific investigation or classification, but like 


to be able to distinguish the different plants and to know their names. 


I have 


been over all her descriptions very carefully, and find them to be carefully 
and accurately drawn up, oftentimes showing original observations that testify 
to her thorough familiarity with her subject; so that keeping in mind the one 
special object for which the work is intended, as outlined in her preface, there 
should be ample room for it, and I wish it every possible success.”’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


known, More than one thousand draw- 
ings were made by him during the years 
from 1892 to 1902. 

Among the many important works il- 
lustrated by Mr. Pape are the followiug: 
“The Fair God” by Lew Wallace (edition 
de luxe), two volumes with two hundred 
and seventy-two illustrations, published 
hy the Riverside Press, 1898; “The Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte,” by Professor 
William M. Sloane (edition de luxe), pub- 
lished by the Century Company, 15895; 
“The Incas—Children of the Sun,” by Tel- 
ford Groesbeck, published by G. P. Put- 
nam'‘s Sons, 1897; “The Scarlet Letter,” 
by Hawthorne (edition de luxe), pub- 
lished by the Riverside Press, 1902; pub- 
of thirty-five water-colors were made for 
“The Life of Mahomet,” published 1899; 
he also made a great number of illustra- 
tions for stories and poems which ap- 
peared in prominent magazines. From 
1898 to 1895 he made many portraits of 
distinguished personages for the Century 
Company. He has traveled extensively 
in Europe and the Orient, and in the re- 
mote and artistic sections of the United 
States and Mexico. 

It is the intention of the _ di- 
rector to carry out the great but 
simple principles of the best art acude- 
mies of Paris. The student will be led as 
much as possible in the direction of -his 
individual tastes, with a foundation of 
ecod drawing and painting gained from 
the study of the living model. There are 
no examinations for admittance to any of 
the classes in drawing. Beginners as 
well as advanced students are admitted to 
the school. Students begin at once to 
draw from the nude and draped model. 
This system, common in the academies 
of Paris, has been adopted with great 
success by this school. Advanced stu- 
dents will be instructed in grouping and 
composing on canvas. To this end the 
costume model will pose frequently with 
suitable accessories, and two models will 
pose together from time to time. 

Students of the school may obtain free 
entrance cards to the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and may work in the art rooms of 
the Boston public library, both of which 
are near the school. 

full informaton as to classes, schedules, 
end terms, average cost of board, etc., 
may be found in the handsome little 
beoklet issued by the school, and which 
will be sent free on application. Address 
Eric Pape school of Art, Farragut build- 
ing, corner Boylston street and Massa- 
chugett« avenue, Boston, Mass. 


G. Franklin King of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the hest red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
inks are very much cheaper than any 


INTEREST IN THE 8T. LOUIS E.X- 
POSITION. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. 


Midsummer and the St. Louis exposi- 
tion are drawing thousands. This year 
many people are spending their summer's 
vacation on the Mississippi viewing the 
world’s greatest exposition. The “Pike” 
with its all-absorbing amusement fea- 
tures, is the great rendezvous for the 
crowds. Here are Hagen-Back’s menag- 
erie of wonderfully trained wild animals: 
the Tyrolean Alps, the Galveston Flood, 
the Creation, and hundreds of other re- 
productions all interesting. ° 

The exhibits of art by the world’s 
greatest masters; the exhibit in anthro- 
pology of specimens of varicus races from 
almost every section of the earth; the for- 
eign cities, so faithfully reproduced, par- 
ticularly the Filipino exhibit; the histor- 
ical relics; the handsome buildings of the 
foreign countries; the plateau of states 
where each state has its representation; 
the great modern mechanical devices and 
machinery; the grand figures sculptured 
in plastic art; the artificial lagoons and 
rivers; the grand festival hall and cas- 
cades; the beautiful landscape gardening; 
and the architectiiral beauty of the build- 
ings make the St. Louis exposition a 
small world of inconceivable magnifi- 
cence and beauty. 

To get a fair idea of the exposition, its 
displays, ete., also the routes and rates 
going from New England send-to the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad for the delight- 
fully illustrated booklet containing forty 
pages of interesting reading matter. This 
book -will be sent free to any address. 
Just drop a postal to the General Passen- 
xer Department, Boston and Maine rail- 
road, Boston, and it will be mailed to you. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Prunes—“When do you actors at 
the théatre draw your pay?” 

Boarder—‘I am not an actor at the 
theatre, madam, I’m prompter there.” 

Mrs. Prunes—‘Well, you’ll have to be 
prompter here, too, or find another board- 
ing house.”—Kansas City Journal. 
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Don’t forget that other people feel 
about as little interest in your troubles 
as you do in theirs.—Puck. 
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Eric Pape School of 


_Bept. 26, 1904, to May 27, 1905 © : 
Head Instructor and Director, . .« 
No examinations for admission to any of the classes. Students begin by 


drawing from the nude and costume models as is done in the Paris acad- 
emies, upon which this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


ERIC PAPE 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, 
Decorative Design, and Pyrogravure 


cover Designing. 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,” separate classes for men and women. 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower-painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, 
Composition, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical Design for Textiles. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Book- 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE IN GEOGRA- 
PHY IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


I. Teacher’s Reference books:— 
“Ritter’s Comparative Geography.” 
“Guyot’s Earth and Man.” 

“Methods and Aids in Teaching Geog- 
raphy,” King. 

Johnston’s Physical and Descriptive 
Geography,” 

“Guyot’s Physical Geography”; 

“Prime’s Around the World.” 

“Methods of Teaching Geography.” 

“Geography and Sand Modeling,” 
Alex Frye... 

“Guyot’s, Potter’s, Maury’s, Nile’s, 
Barnes’s, Harper’s, Appleton’s, 
Swinton’s Common School Geogra- 
phies.”’ 

“Our World,” Part II. 

“Geike’s ‘Teaching of Geography.” 

“How to Teach Geography,” Carver. 

“Glimpses of the Earth,” Blackstone. 

“The Earth in Past Ages.” 

“The Story of the Hills.” 

“Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies.”’ 

Geographical readers: — 

“World and Its People.” 

‘World at Home.” 

“People and Places.” 

“Glimpses of the Globe,’ Blackstone; 
six volumes, 

“Johonot’s Geographical Reader.” 

“Scribner’s Geographical Reader.” 

“Whitall’s Geographical Reader’; six 
volumes. 

“Biackie’s Geographical Reader’; six 
volumes. 

“Carpenter’s Asia, North America, 
and South America,” 

IIf. Pooks of Travel: — 


NORTH AMERICA. 


“Discoverers and Explorers,’”’ Edward 
Shaw. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
@. H. BARTLETT, Princtpal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvoren, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SOROOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BROKWITH,. 


Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiToHBURG, Mass. 
For both sekes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. Prinaina!l, 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


v New York. v 
N. EB. Dept. 120 Summer Str€et, »<~— 
= BOSTON, MASS. 


“Zigzag Journeys in the Occident; in 
Arcadia; in the Sunny South,” But- 
terworth. ‘ 

“Boston Town,” Horace Scudder. 

“Boston,” Hezekiah Butterworth, 

“Spectacles for Young Eyes,”’ ‘“Bos- 
ton,” “New York.” 

“Children of the Cold,” Schwatka. 

“Nimrods of the North,” Schwatka. 

“Along Alaska’s Great River,” 
Schwatka. 

“Artie Explorations,” Kane. 

“Adrift in the Ice Fields,” Hall. 

“Open Polar Sea,” Hayes. ‘ 

“A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” Miss Bird. 

“Knocking Round the Rockies, In- 

_ ersoll. 

“Crest of the Continent.’’ 

“Out and About” (Trip to the Pa- 
cific), Woods. 

“The Golden West,” Sidney. 

“Christmas in the West Indies,” 
Kingsley. 

“Drake’s Nooks and Corners—New 
England.” 

of the Yellowstone,” Stan- 
ey. 

“Bits of Travel at Home,” H. H. 
Jackson. 

“The Family Flight Around Home,” 
E. E. Hale. 

“The Bodley Stories,” Scudder. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


“Thousand Miles’ Walk,’’ Bishop. 

“Vogage in the Sunbeam,” Brassey. 

“Boy Travelers in South America,” 
Knox. 

“Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” 
Birch. 

“Three Vassar Girls in South Amer- 
ica.” 

“Residence and Travels in Brazil,’ 
Kidder. 

‘“l'ravels in South and Central Amer- 


ica.” 
EUROPE. 


“Rollo’s Travels,’ Abbott. 
“The Bodley Stories,’ Horace Scud. 
der. 

“Ziezaz Journeys in Europe; in Clas- 
: sic Lands; in Northern Lands,” 
Butterworth. 
* “American Girl Abroad,” Trafton. 

“Spectacles for Young Eyes,” Sander 
—‘Berlin,”’ “Moscow,” “Rome,” “St. 
Petersburg,” ‘‘Zurich.” 


! “Three Vassar Girls Abroad,’Champ- 
? ney- 
% “Three Vassar Girls on the Rhine,” 
® Champney. 
* “Three Vassar Girls in England,” 
Champney. 
“Three Vassar Girls in _ Italy,” 
Champney. 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL ano 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and 
New England Points via the scenic Central 
Vermont Railway line. 


Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
150 pietures, “* Among the Green Hills.” 

T. H. HANLEY, N. FB, P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston. 


“Family Flight Through Spain,” EB. 
E. Hale. 

“Family Flight Through France, 
Switzerland, etc.” 

Fairy Geography,” Wins- 
ow. 

“Boy Travelers in the Rees Em- 
pire,’ Knox. 

“Picturesque Holland,” Howard. 

“Land of the Midnight Sun,” Paul Du 
Chaillu. 

“Round About Rambles in Lands of 
Fact and Fiction,” Stockton. 

“Hans Brinkner, or the Silver 
Skates,” Mary Mapes Dodge. 

“Our Young Folks Abroad,” McCabe. 

“Picturesque Europe.” 

“Seven Spanish Cities,” E. E. Hale. 

“Bits of Travel,’ H. H. Jackson. 

“Sunshine and Storm in the Kast,” 
Brassey. 

Bahn Markham in Russia,” Kings- 
on. 

“Van Wert’s Travels.” 

“From the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Golden Horn,” H. M. Field. 


ASIA. 


“Overland Through Asia,” Knox. 
“Tent Life in Siberia,” Kennan. 
“Ride to Khiva,” Barnaby. 
“Voyage of the Jeanette,” DeLong. 
“Child Life in Japan,” Ayston. 
“Story of Japan,’’ Vanbergen. 
“Little People of Asia,” 
~Thorne Miller. 
“Boy Travelers in Asia,’ Knox. 

“In Japan and China.” 

“In Siam and Java.” 

“In Ceylon and, India.,”’ : 
“In Egypt and the Holy Land.” 
“Young Americans in Japan,” Grey. 
“The Wonderful City of Tokio,” Grey. 
“Bear Worshippers of Yezzo,” Grey. 
“Roof of the World,” Gordon. 
“Voyage in the Sunbeam,” Brassey. 
“In the Levant” Charles Dudley War- 
ner, 
“The Golden Chersonese,” Bird. 
“Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” Bird. 
“Our Boys in India,” French. 
“Our Boys in China,’ French. 
“*All Aboard for Sunrise Lands,” 

Rand. 
“Rob Roy on the Jordan,” MacGregor. 
“Van Wert’s Travels in Asia and 


Africa.” 
AFRICA. 


“Through the Dark Continent,’’ Henry 
M, Stanley. 

“Family Flight Through Egypt,” E. 
E. Hale. . 

“Boy Travelers in Egypt,” Knox. 

“Livingtone’s Travels in Africa.” 

“Roy Travelers on the Congo,” 

“The Congo,’ H. M. Stanley; two 
volumes. 

“Van Wert’s Travels in Asia and 
Africa, 

“Stanley’s Adventures in Africa,” Mc- 
Cabe. 

“All Aboard for Sunrise Lands,” 
Rand. 


Emily 


AMERICAN FDUCATIONAL RESULTS. 


BY WALTER J, BALLARD. 


In 1898 not a single common school in 
the Philippine islands, outside of Manila; 
to-day every city or town of any size in 
the archipelago has its common school, 
and increasing number of pupils. 

Great Britain has five college students 
to each 10,000 inhabitants; Gerniany has 
eight; United States has thirteen, or as 
many as Great Britain and Germany com- 
bined. 

The state grants for higher education 
in the United States are each year, six 
times those of Great Britain, while the 
population of the United States is less 
than double that of Great Britain. 

Between 1871 and 1901 the donations 
for educational purposes in the United 
States were eight times as large as the 
donations for similar purposes in Great 
Britain. 

The United States has $7,100 coilege 
students, and 17,000 college professors 
and instructors, or within 3,506 as many 
professors and instructors, as Great 
Britain’s 20,500 colleges students. 

The Japanese government, it is an- 
nounced, is about to employ a teacher 
of English for each of its middle govern- 
ment, or, as we would say, its grammar 
schools, numbering 650 in all. Prefer- 
ence is to be given to Américan over 
English applicants. 

Tt is probably not gencrally known that 
the United States spends annually in ele- 
mentary education about $227,000,000—the 
exact figures for 1900-1901, were accord- 
ine to the report of the United States 
commissioner of education, $226,043,236. 
Europe spent during that same period ap- 
proximately $246,000,000.. The enrolment 


in the elementary schools of Europe is, 
however, in the neighborhood of: 45,000,- 
000, in the United States it is not much 
more than 16,000,000—although it is esti- 
mated that there were in 1901, almost 
22,000,000 children of school-going age in 
this country. Our yearly expenditures 
per pupil averages twenty-two dollars.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


IN THE GREEN HILLS. 


One who has made a tour of Europe 
and is now summering in Verment has 
written as follows: “A few regions God 
has made more beautiful than others, 


His hand has fashioned some dreams of 
symbols of heaven in certain landscapes 
of earth. We have always thought that 
when He formed the hills of Vermont and 
shook out the green draperies of the for- 
ests over their shoulders and made them 
fail like the robes of a king along their 
sides, He intended to give us a dim pic- 
ture of the new creation. There are 
regions of more towering sublimity and 
unappproachable grandeur than Vermont; 
but in all the galleries of God there are 
none that show the exquisite genius of 
creative art, the blending of all that is 
beautiful and attractive with nothing to 
terrify the eye. Vermont in summer is 
the Almighty’s noblest gallery of divine 
art.” One of the best tests of the truth 
of this assertion is to visit Vermont and 
see with one’s own eyes its manifold 
charms. There are many localities 
within the limits of the state where it is 
a delight to pass a vacation, and scores of 
these are described and pictured in “Sum- 
mer Homes Among the Green Hills,” is- 
sned by the General Vermont railway 
company. This publication is sent for 
six-cent stamp on application to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington 
streat, Boston. Send for copy of book 
and settle the vacation problem at once, 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


“Woodland” has begun its farewell 
month at the Tremont. The last three 
weeks start Monday night. The play 
seemingly might be given with profit 
and pleasure indefinitely, for the music 
is delightful, and is excellently sung; the 
comedy and wit are bright and infec- 
tious, and the funmakers are resistless 
in their drolleries; the chorus is fair to 
look upon and to listen to, for the groups 
of girls are not alone pretty—they can 
sing. “Woodland” always offers some- 
thing new and original. The comedians 
constantly have fresh humor, while new 
verses to the songs are put in at times 
to keep the piece fresh for those who see 


~it often. And the public would be sur- 


prised to know how many persons there 
are who have seen “Woodland” repeat- 
edly. There are faces that have become 
familiar at the theatre from having been 
seen night after night. But “Woodland” 
is the kind of a play that can stand repe- 
tition. It has the prettiest of music, the 
brightest of wit, the most winsome of 
choruses, and the most magnificent 
scenic effects. Boston will miss ‘“Wood- 
land” when it goes, and will see as much 
of it as possible in the time that remains 
to it at the Tremont. 


GLOBE. 

‘Isle of Spice” starts in on the thir- 
teenth week of its run at the Globe 
Theatre August 1. The new edition is 
giving much better results than even the 
old one—which is saying not a little. 
The new principals and new chorus girls 
have become well versed in their lines, 
songs, and business, and, as a result, 
things go as smoothly as one could 
wish. The new sixty-seventh king, who 
is known in private life as Alexander 
Clarke, is a merry old monarch, and Mac 
and O’Grady, played respectively by Her- 
bert Cawthorne and Gilbert Gregory, are 
a very funny team, Susie Forrester has 
done much to increase the humor of the 
role of Asbena, and John Gilroy’s non- 
sense verses are being heard all over 
town. The new songs, “Jolly Old King,” 
“Take me far away from Broadway,” 
and the sailor song and dance, are mak- 
ing hits quite in accord with the older 
favorites, “Peggy Brady,” “The Goo-Goo 
Man,” “Uncle Sam’s Marines,” “You and 
I,” and the rest. The chorus is dancing 
better and looking prettier than ever be- 


fore. 
KBEITH’S. 


Frank Keenan, who is too well knewn 
to require introduction, is to be the star 
of the Keith vaudeville’ program the 
week commencing August 1. He will be 
supported by Frances Fontaine and Kate 
Long in one of the best one-act plays 
ever been done in the varieties, “The 
Actor and the Count.” The surrounding 
bill includes the Yankee Comedy four, 
one of the best comedy-singing organi- 
-gations in the ‘business; Albertus and 
Bartram, skillful club jugglers; the 


~ Brothers Bard, in a wonderful aerial ac- 


robatic specialty; and the Messenger 
Boys trio, a new organization of vocal- 
ists ,who have scored a tremendous hit. 
The juveniles will be particularly enter- 
tained by Doherty’s poodles, the best 
troupe of diminutive canines in the 
country. The Fadettes will make the 
customary change in their musical pro- 
gram. and the biograph will be all re- 
newed. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—in Everbody’s Magazine for August 
is eontinned Thomas Lawson’s powerful 
“Story of Amalgamated.” The interest 
of the August number of this magazine, 
however, is not confined to Mr. Lawson’s 


article. It is a most attractive issue, full 
of readable articles and light and enter- 
taining stories. Vance Thompson pre- 
sents some captivating pictures of the 
leader of Parisian society, the Duchesse 
d’'Uzes; Charles E. Trevathan describes 
ithe fascinating life of Saratoga in the 
racing season. Lindsay Denison iells 
several amusing political experiences in 
“Campaigning by Special Train.” A very 
personal end interesting study of Theo- 
dore Thomas, by Charles E. Russel, is 
particularly worth reading. There are 
seven short stories. O. Henry contrib- 
utes one of his inimitable Central Amer- 
ican comedies. There is a diverting so- 
ciety comedy by Justus Miles Forman, 
and a charming love story by Emily Wat- 
son. The second instalment of Hall 
Caine’s “The Prodigal Son” shows that in 
returning to the field of his early triumphs 
the Manx novelist has regained his old 
pc wer. 

—The August Woman’s Home Con:pan- 
ion contains features for everypody. 
“The wonders of Modern’ Bridge 
Building” is a popular article that reads 
like fiction. ‘House-Boating on Lake St. 
Clair’’ is a vaeation feature. In “Which 
Is the Beautiful Sex?” Henry T. Finck 
advances the theory that men are more 
beautiful than women. Edward A. 
Steiner, Tolstoy’s biographer, tells of @ 
pugrimage to his home. The Rev. Fran- 
cis Clark, D. D., writes of “Christian 
Endeavor.” The fiction is not second in 
preeminence to feature. There are short 
stories by Mrs. Spofford, Agnes L. Fro- 
yost, Bert Taylor, and Emery Pottle. 
Published by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, O.; one dollar a 
year; ten cents a copy. : 
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OLD HOME WEEK IN NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MASSACHUS#TTS 


AND VERMONT. 


New England is preparing for ner an- 
nual reunion, Old Home week. In Massa- 
ehusetts and New Hampshire it is a pop- 
ular and permanent institution firmly es- 
tablished, and the other states and even 
the Maritime province and Newfound!and 
have this year fallen into line so that 
Qld Home week will be in vogue from 
Connecticut to Labrador. July 3! to 
Angust 6 Massachusetts calls back her 
stray folk to the quiet valleys and mead- 
owlands, back to the interesting and 
quaint old cities and her picturesque 
towns on ihe Atlantic coast; Maine from 
August 14 to 20 will assemble in her de- 
lightful pine lands or slong her “ozoned” 
coast her scattered children, and during 
the same period, the hills of Vermont, the 
historic waters of Champlain and 
Memphremagog, are inviting the sons and 
dauet.ters of the Green Mountain state. 
August 20 to 26 the “Old Cranite 
State’ will harbor her visitors, and the 
mountains and lake resorts will teem 
with life and gaiety. The Newfoundland 
Old Home week occurs August 3 to 10. 

For further information in regard to 
Old Home week celebration apply to D. J. 
Flanders, general passenger and ticket 
agent, Boston and Maine railroad, Boston. 


VACATION IN THE COUNTRY. 


MAINE, 


To the thousands of city people whc 
are thinking about their annual sumer 
outing good judgment suggests a va- 


cation in the country. There city 
men and women, boys and _ girls, 
may have a real chance to repair 


the waste of brain and nerve force 
that comes from strenuous living. In 
five or six hours fast express trains will 
put them down in the very heart of Ver- 
mont, the grandest vacation land in the 
East. Vermont not only surpasses other 
sections in the beauty and variety of its 
scenery, but in the healthfulness of its 
climate, and in the opportunities it offers 
for the enjoyment of out-door life. In- 
deed, to one who loves nature in her 
qvict and sweetest moods no corner of 
© ~ land is more attractive. Book de- 
scribing and picturing Green mountains, 
Lake Champlain, and Winooski valley re- 
sorts for six-cent stamp by applying to 


State, City, County a 


Qa. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


The underlying Factor in 


District School Reports 


is the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


It is Only by the Use of the Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 
That a Substantial Reduction can be made in the Annual Outlay for Replenishing new Text-books. 
60 % to 100% increase in the lives and durability of the books at acostofonly114centsper book. 
Don't let the New Books become Soiled, Worn and Filthy from Daily Use when a Holden Cover 
receives all the Wear of the Year. Made of Unfinished Leatherette waterproof and germproof. 

For Quick Repairs 
For Broken Backs — Weakened bindings — Loosened leaves and Torn leaves 
Use the Holden Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. ; 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MABS8SS. 
Samples and information on request. 


T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Ver- 
mont railway, 360 Washington street, 
Poston. 


WHERE CITY FOLKS THRONG. 


The lake resorts of New England, the 
favorite haunts for the anglers and vaca- 
tionists in search of an ideal inland re- 
sort, are now at their best. The canoeists 
are gliding over Sunapee. On Winnepe- 
saukee, the queen of New England’s lakes, 
the stately steamer, the “Mt. Washing- 
ton,” makes her daily trip of sixty miles, 
touching at the numerous ports on the 
lake, such as Wolfboro, Weirs, Centre 
Harbor, and Alton Bay, wkere sunimer 
gaiety and pleasure reign supreme, and on 
Memphremagog in northern Vermont, 
“the Switzerland of America,” its shores 
are called, the “Lady of the Lake” fur- 
nishes the means of transportation. In 
Maine are the famous fishing grounds 
equally desirable as summer resorts, 
Sebago, Moosehead, and the Rangzeleys. 
These resorts are all described in the 
beautiful illustrated booklet “Lakes and 
Streams,” also in the booklets “Lake Sun- 
apee.” “Lake Memphremagog and A!out 
There.” These booklets will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two cents 
for each book, and the charming port- 
folio of half tones of New England lakes 
will be mailed by the General Passenger 
Department, Boston and Maine railroad, 
Poston, upon receipt of six cents. If you 
are planning your vacation, send for these 
books, and also secure the summer resort 
hook free. This book contains the hotels, 
rates. and routes, and the various resorts 
reached by the Boston and Maine railroad 
connections. 


BEST ROUTE TO ST. LOUIS. 


The route from New England to St. 
Iouis via Montreal, Niagara Falls, and 
Chicago, is unsurpassed for attractive- 
ness and in the number of advantages it 
offers to the World’s-fair traveler. No 


other line from Boston or any other sec- 
tion of New England can offer such an 
array of scenic, historic, and wonderful 
attraction as the Central Vermont and 
Grand Trunk railways. Between Boston 
and Montreal travelers over this popular 
northern line erqss the state of Vermont, 
passing through the heart of the Green 
mountains, through the famous Winooski 
valley, and the northern valley of Lake 
Champlain, with its matchless views of 
Inke and mountains, into Montreal over 
the Victoria Jutilee bridge, and thence 
to Niagara along the shores of the historic 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario. From 
Niagara Falls to Chicago the Grand 
Trunk line passes through a picturesque 
sectioa of lower Ontario and southern 
Michigan, and the trip to St. Louis from 
Chicago is over the splendid roadbed of 
the Illinois Central road. Passengers 
leaving Boston and New England points 
on the night express arrive in Montreal 
7.40 a. m., connecting with the Interna- 
tional Limited, one of the fastest, most 
modern and most complete passenger 
trains in America. Patrons of this route 
traveling on a $24-round-trip ticket are 
entitled to stop over, without exira 
charge, at Vermont points, Montreal, and 
Canada points, Niagara Falls, both go- 
ine and returning, use of steamers on Laka 
Erie between Buffalo and Detroit, with- 
o.t extra charge; stop-over of ten days 


in Chicago; and for @ small extra 


charge, a steamer ride from Kingston to 
Montreal through the Thousand {islands 
and the famous rapids of the St. Law- 
rence river, and side trips from Monireal 
to the Saguenay river and Quebec. The 
sixty-day tickets over this route, cosiing 
$29.65, give patrons at & small additional 
cost, choice of returning via Washington, 
Raltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 
A booklet giving detailed information 
will be sent for four-cent stamp by ad- 
dressing T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 
Washington street, Boston. Six cents 
postage will also secure a copy of the va- 
cation handbook “Among the Green Hills,” 
describing a great number of very (esir- 
able vacation resorts in the Green moun- 
tains and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Champlain, where “there are no 
mosquitoes.” 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN ENG- 
LAND. 


it is a remarkable fact, acknowledged 
even by Englishmen, that in the country 
whose commerce controls the world, 
commercial education, until a few years 
ago, was almost entirely neglected. No 
doubt but that one reason for this is the 
highly devoted instinct of the English 
people for trade; another reason may be 
found in England’s geographical position 
which has greatly aided its commercial 
relations. 

Within récent years, however, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers in England 
have found that German commerce has 
increased much more rapidly than their 
own, and that many markets in different 
parts of the world are being lost to their 
German competitors. Germany’s advent 
npon the seene has produced sonie anx- 
iety in England, and the cause is now 
conceded to be the superior technical and 
commercial training of the German 
youth. 

In 1888 the London Chamber of Com- 
merce took the first step to change this 
condition of affairs. A plan for “Junior 
and higher commercial education’ was 
accepted by the consolidated chambers 
of commerce of Engiand, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It usually takes six years 
to entirely complete the ‘Junior’ course, 
which includes the following subjects: 
English, German, Italian, arithmetic, 
physics, geology, commercial law, writ- 
ing, Spanish, history, geometry, chem- 
istry, accounting, political economy, 
French, Portuguese, geography, elemen- 
tary science, natural history, bookkeep- 
ing, and drawing. d 

This course is for boys between the 
ages of ten and seventeen. The number 
of hours of instruction averages thirty a 
week. Final examinations are held at the 
end of each year. Upon the completion 
of the course the pupil is given a “Junior 
Commercial certificate.” 

In addition to this a plan for a 
“Senior” commercial course was ar- 
ranged, which is intended for pupils be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and nineteen, 
who have the time to devote to these sub- 
jects, which are as follows: Latin, his- 
tory of commerce, drawing, zoology, 
mathematics, political economy, photog- 
raphy, stenography, commercial geogra- 
banking and currency, mechanics, 
and typewriting. The modern languages 
and literature of the “Junior” course are 
continued in this course, which is 
planned to supplement and not overlap 
the “Junior” course. Provided the stu- 
dent has won the “Junior Commercial 


‘ certificate,” he may become a candidate 
for final examinations and secure the 
“Higher Commercial certificate.” |More 
than 300 London merchants at once en- 
dorsed this educational plan by arrang- 
ing to fill vacant positions with young 
men holding “Junior” and “Senior” cer- 
tificates. 

Commercial education in England, when 
considered as a whole, is usually carried 
on in connection with existing schools 
organized for general instruction. In 
1885 only 24,233 pupils attended these 
schools. In 189% the attendance had in- 
creased to 164,233, and in 1898 to 254,943. 
These figures show one of the most re- 
markable advances in educational lines in 
the history of the world. 

Arthur Marvin, 
Principal High School. 
Schenectady, 


TIME TO DENVER CUT. 


St. Paut Roap Repuces Ficures ror THE 
Trie Nearty Tarer Hours—Hicn 
on Entire Run—ARRANGEMENT WITH 
Union Pactric Marks Important CHance 
IN WESTERN TRAFFIC. 


With a new time card, effective Sunday, 
July 10, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railway will eliminate two hours and 


forty-five minutes from the running time 
of passenger trains between Chicago and 
Denver. 

Under the schedule that has been pre- 
pared, the Overland Limited train, oper- 
ated jointly by the Union Pacific and the 
St. Paul, will reduce its time between the 
two cities from twenty-eight hours and 
forty-flve minutes to twenty-six hours. 

The distance between Chicago and Den- 
ver is considerably over 1,000 miles, which 
means a rate of about forty miles an hour 
for the entire distance. 

East-bound the time will be cut even 
deeper than west-bound, three full hours 
being eliminated from the schedule be- 
tween Denver and Chicago. 

By the rearrangement the Overland 
Limited of the St. Paul road will leave 
Chicago at 6.05 p. m., and arrive in Den- 
ver at 8 o’clock the following night. 
ry wpe the train will leave Denver 
at 4.20 p. m., and arrive in Chi 
9.55 p. mi. the next day. oe 

To line up with the new schedule the 
train now leaving Chicago at 9.45 a. m. 
will be operated only as far as Omaha, 
and its leaving hour from Chicago will be 
changed from 9.45 a. m. to 7.15 a. m. 

The reduction in time between Chicago 
ana Denver makes the St. Paul a central 
figure in the transportation world be- 
— the East and the Rocky Moun- 
ains, 


O. G. Wheeler, who is the son of the 
superintendent of schools at Burlington, 
Vt., has taken charge of the Boston end 
of the business of Longmans, Green & 
Co., with offices at 120 Bolyston street. 
Mr. Wheeler is well known in book cir- 
cles and is considered as a valuable ac- 
quisition by his firm. 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W, UY. Underwood, G. B. P. agent, 
Buffalo, jJun30-5t 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Fine Arts Building, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ""ciighes" 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO w IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


[BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence So!'icited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


WORCES TER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


EACHERS' 
AGENCY: 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. ¥ | 


UPERINCENDENTS 


We have about forty well recommended, college- 
bred lady teachers yet available for High Schooi or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall t 1 t 
your reqnirements and salary position will pay, 


Central Teachers’ Agency, 


E. C. ROGERS, 
Manager, 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ano scHoot ExcHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegra hy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty. Write for registra. 


tion blanks and circulars. 


j- KINSLEY, Mer. - 


We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


- 245 Broadway, New York 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A Specialty by a Specialist 


Managed by a well-known teacher who is actively 
engaged in the work; who is acquainted with the needs 
; who has 
cials; who 
is having remarkable success in placing teachers now. 
Our candidates were elected a few days agoin Winthrop, 
We submit data to school ? 
oflicials without letting candidates know anything about 
it until asked todo so. The planis meeting with favor. 


of commercial work in all parts of the count 
the confidenee of both teachers and school o 


Mass., and in Fitchburg, Mass. 


Let us help you. 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


& Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS conts postage, 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 

REALLY . SURPRISED that you can offer such good positidns, writes Ernest L. wares of Hights- 

town, N. J., July 12, 1904, just elected principal at Blossburg, Pa., and 
obliged to choose between that and two other piaces. “ I cannot say too much in commendation of the 
a you have done business for me. I am glad to know of Mr. Robinson’s good fortune. I knew of his 
trying through you for the Dobbs Ferry position. He and | were 100m-mates during our senior year at 
Bucknell university, andi Il am sure that he 
will make a success of his work. I know AT OUR 
I will recommend your agency.” Many teachers have joined notification agencies, and having written 
scores ot letters in vain, concluded that all agency work is of that kind. If they join this agency they wiil 
be seca surprised. Few well-quatified teachers willie to accept a reasonable salary who register 
with us fail to be recommended, and to be surpri-ed at the. promptness, the desirability OFFERS 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Ca 


youn 


teachers who would be giad to join 
agencies if they thought they couk 


get results. 


I] on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 


tre ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY inn 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager. puiront, Good, 


trons. Good 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ee.r Book containing valuable information 


ii EK Bg EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 

4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Ageans. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, call to sce, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST offer better opportu- 


nities for aspiring 

teachers than any 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 

done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before, 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 


of registered candidates, but it is in its 8th summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it Pp ED a larger percentage of its candidates 


than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an- nounces that 86 PER CENT 


of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portiand, Me. 
We want to 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ¢st:e=', 


New YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Cent Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bid SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had #1 unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Spert and Travel in the Northland of Canada....... Hanbu The Macmill «yp N.Y. 
History of the United States of America... ........ Elson 1.7 
War and Neutrality in the Far Hast................. Lawrence 1,25 
Sacteria in Daily Frank vi 
Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes...........++-sese0+.... Hardy Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Outlines of Greek History Morey American Book Co., N. Y. 100 
Lane’s Latin Grammar Revised Lane “ wa 1.50 
Revised Edition Rolfe’s Shakespeare. Rolfe [Ed.] “ 
A Romance of Yankee Magic......... Quick Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
The Diary of a Musician.......... bacon 1.50 
Daphne and Her Lad............. Lagen& Ryland“ 125 
America, Asia, and the Pacific VonSchierbrand‘* “ 1.50 
A Forest ch vats Pendleton Henry T. Coates Co., N. Y. 
Our Political Drama... Bishop Scott-Thaw Co., 2.00 
Eagtion and Scottish Popular Ballads.....Sargent & Kittredge Ld: Houghton, Mifllin & Co., Boston 3.00 
= e ohn (Verse be vests sake Horton . P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 

1e Alternate Sex........... esses Leland Funk & Wagnulls, N. Y. 1.00 

. Milton John Lane 6.00 

VARIETIES. He—‘‘Sure. But the shock usually de- 


SUMMER JINGLE. 


Ice water and soda we drink with avidity, 
Our collars are wilting with frequent 


rapidity, 

We eat all our meals with fear and 
timidity, 

secause of the presence of Gen’ral 
Humidity. 


—From the Brooklyn Times. 


“Unele John,” queried the pretty girl 
Who was seeking information, “would I 
be justified in writing to a young man 
who has never written to me?” 

“Only on very important business, my 
dear,” answered the old man. 

“Well, this is important business,” she 


explained. “TI want him to marry me.”— 
Chicago News. 
She—“Is it possible to receive a 


shock through the telephone?” 


pends upon who is at the other end of 
the line.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from .teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 
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The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
littie labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. . 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Pore. 


land, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904. 
Send for circular. EOW 


Winship | we neve unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teac hers’ : in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teaehers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Me, 61 B. Oth St,, NewYork. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLs. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’| Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: ‘‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post. 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 


V l 1 Thinking and Learning to Think. 
By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to think, de- 
signed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, without in any way pretending 
to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A timely yolume of inestimable value. — NINE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN OHIO. 


V | 2 Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History 
O e e By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. President of Haverford College. 


There must be, in addition to professional study, a critical and extended study of related 
truth. The best teacher-training includes a broad, general culture as well as an extended peda- 
gogic training. — Editor’s Preface. 


Histo f Education. 


385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.26. Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
East Stroudspurg, Pa. 

This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational progress of man- 
kind. Itis conservative and thoughtfal, and fair in its treatment ofthe various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the present. A careful study of this book will widen the 
teacher’s professional horizon and make him feel the dignity of his calling. 


Vol 4 Kant’s Educational Theory. 


By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D., 
309 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. of 


The literature that creates unrest by arousing inquiry is all toorare. Itis believed that 
this volume will do much to quicken an {interest in fundamental educational principles. Dr. 
Buckner has furnished a carefully rendered text and wisely guarded guidance. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO READING CIRCLES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


WE H AV School Text-Books on 


Mathematics, History. 
Natural Science, Language; also Sup- 


plementary Reading, School Dictionaries 
and Reference Books. Send for Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COrPMPANY 
Publishers, .. . . Philadelphia 


BOOKS ON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial-Social Education. By Witt1am A. Batpwiy. Cloth $1.50 
Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. By Jane L. Hoxrk. Cloth -50 
Raphia and Reed Weaving. By Knarr. Cloth .50 
Story Telling with the Scissors. By M. Heven Beckwirn. Boards -50 
Little Artist. By Marion Mackenzie. Boards (postage, $0.15) .75 
A Note on Color. By Carotine van Hevpen. Boards .50 
Elementary Color. By Miron Brapiey. Cloth -75 


Published by 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E.A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8. CRANE, G. P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Frice in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
10 East St., Manhattan. 


Send for sample copy. 


Follow the Fiag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
A of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WaBasn. 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
Beacon St. 


New Publications 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“A WEEK IN THE CANAAN WOODS” 


An illustrated folder interesting to hun- 
ters of big game. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“FISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting 
Resorts reached by the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS ” 


An illustrated booklet describing the 
places of most interest to the summer 
visitor. 


INTERCOLONIAL - 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train 
“THE MARITIME EXPRESS ” 


With descriptive notes. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“SALMON PISHING ” 


A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by 
an expert angler. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI ” 


True stories of big game hunting in the 
forests of northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ FOREST, STREAM AND SEASHORE ” 


A book worthy of a place in any library, 
A full and graphic description of the 
country traversed by the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways 
of Canada, with historical incidents 
and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 


Write... 
General Passenger Dept. 


MONCTON, N. B., CANADA 
FOR FREE COPIES 


THE TRAIL LEWIS AND GLARK 


Was the pioneer American trail west of the Missouri river and the results of that exploration 
of 1804-6 were of tremendous importance to the United States, and they were never more 
apparent than now. 

A publication relating to the Lewis and Clark expedition, just issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, stands peculiarly alone. This edition is a two volume, 8vo. one, called 
‘¢ The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904.’’ The author, Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, is 
the well-known writer of the popular Wonderland series of the Northern Pacific Railway, in 
connection with which he made his studies and researches for this work. 

Mr. Wheeler has traveled several thousand miles over the route of Lewis and Clark. He 
has camped out, climbed mountains, followed ould Indian trails, and visited remote points made 
meworable by those explorers. Their route across the Bitterroot mountains has been fol- 
lowed, identified, and mapped. 

‘The Trail of Lewis and Clark ’’ is illustrated in color and half tone from paint- 
ings, drawings, and maps, by Paxson, DeCamp, and Russell, made under Mr. Wheeler's 
direction, and from photographs taken especially for the purpose. The writer tells his own 
story and supplements it with pertinent extracts from Lewis and Clark, and a host of other 
historical and narrative writers that connect the past with the present. Exact excerpts and 
photographic reproductions, in half tone, from the ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS 
of Lewis and Clark are given. A-chapter is devoted to the Louisiana Purchase, another to the 
preparatory measures for the exploration, and another to the history of each man of the expe- 
dition so far as known, including a discussion of the death of Captain Lewis. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial to be held at Portland, Oregon, in 1905, make this work peculiarly timely because 
written from the standpoint of actual knowledge of past and present conditions of the old trail 
and country. 

‘* The Trail of Lewis and Clark ’’ should be found in every public and private library 
in the land, and the general reader will find in reading through its pages of large, clear type 
that truth is, indeed, stranger than fiction. 

The book can be ordered through any bookseller or news stand or direct from the publishers, 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR COMMENCEMENT AND GRADUATION PRIZES 


William Cullen Bryant’s New Library 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. One volume. Cloth, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 


of Poetry and Song 


Fully Illustrated. Gilt top, $s. ALL KINDS AT ALL PRICES. 


East 17th St., New York 


Revised and enlarged. 
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